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CORNELIUS VAN NESS DEARBORN. 


BY JOHN H. 


Early as 1639, and only nineteen 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims, 
John Wheelwright, a dissenting minis- 
ter from England, was banished from 
Massachusetts Bay colony. It an 
evidence of the stern intolerance of that 
day that the only error with which he 
was charged was “ inveighing against 
all that walked in a covenant of works, 
and maintained sanctification as an 
evidence of justification ’’—a cl 





not readily comprehended at the pr« 
ent day. There was a minority, in- 
cluding Gov. Winthrop, who protested 


igainst the sentence, but without 
avail. Mr. Wheelwright, therefore, 


g 
gathering a company of friends, re- 
moved from Massachusetts to Exeter, 
in the province of New Hampshire. 
Among the thirty-five persons who 
signed the compact to form a stable 
and orderly colony, is found the name 
of Godfrey Dearborn, the patriarch 
of the entire Dearborn family in this 
country. 

Forty years before he was born in 
Exeter, England, and in 1637 landed 
at Massachusetts bay. He lived at 
Exeter ten years, and in 1649 moved 
to Hampton, built a framed house, 
which is still standing, became a large 
land-holder and town official, and died 
February 4, 1686. Few men of the 
early settlers have left a family name 
so widely represented as Godfrey 

vii—3 


GOODALE. 


Dearborn. His descendants are nu- 
merous in every county of New 
Hampshire, and are to be found in 
every part of New England. 

It is worthy of note that among 
the descendants of Godfrey Dearborn 
the practice of medicine has been a 
favorite occupation. Benjamin Dear- 
born, of the fifth generation, gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1746, and entering 

yon a successful practice at ] 





+ 








uy orts- 
mouth, died in his thirtieth year. 
Levi Dearborn had for forty years an 
extensive practice at North Hamp- 
ton, and died in 1792 Edward 


Dearborn, born in 1776, was for halt 
a century the medical adviser of the 
people of Seabrook, and acquired a 
Gen. Henry Dear- 
born, who gained a national reputa- 
tion by his brilliant services in the 
Revolutionary war, and as the senior 
major-general of the United States 
army, in the war of 1812, was a prac- 
ticing physician in Nottingham when 
summoned to join the first New Hamp- 
shire regiment raised in 1775. To- 
day several of the ablest physicians 
of the state bear the name. 

Toward the middle of the last cen- 
tury the Dearborn family had been 
quite generally distributed through 
Rockingham county. Peter Dear- 
born, the great-grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch, was born in 


ha lomy 
handsome estate. 
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Chester in 1710. Of his children, 
Josiah, born in 1751, married Susan- 
nah Emerson, the daughter of Samuel 
Emerson, Esq.. a substantial Chester 
farmer, who was a man of such judg- 
ment and integrity that he was chosen 
to fill the various town offices of Ches- 
ter, and to decide nearly all local 
controversies beyond review or appeal. 
Young Dearborn learned the trade 
of a shoemaker, but, on the breaking 
out of the Revolutionary war, entered 
the army as a private, and was sta- 
tioned at Portsmouth under Col. Jo- 
seph Cilley. Afterward he did hon- 
orable service, first as a private, and 
then as a lieutenant in northern New 
York, and finally closed his enlistment 
by an expedition to Newport, R. L., 
in 1778. 

Returning from the war, he and 
his family found a new home thirty 
miles westward in Weare. It was not 
an unfitting location. With its sixty 
square miles still mostly covered with 
a dense forest of oak, maple, and 
beech, with its uneven surface no 
where rising into high hills, it had a 
strong soil, which, when cultivated, 
yielded large crops of hay and grain. 


It was already a growing township, 


and thirty years later became one of 


the four leading farming towns of the 
state. Here Josiah Dearborn passed 
his life, raising a family of twelve 
children, ten of whom were 
Samuel, the fifth 
the subject of this sketch, was born 
in 1792. The district-school system 
was not organized in New Hampshire 
until 1806, and the children of that 
time had scanty opportunities for in- 


sons. 


struction. Samuel Dearborn and his 
brothers were reaching manhood, 


when farming in the eastern states 
was depressed by the recent war with 
England and the occurrence of sev- 
eral cold summers. Migration west- 
ward had commenced, and the Dear- 
borns for a time debated the expedi- 
ency of a removal to the Western 
Reserve. They at length decided 
to locate in Vermont, and, from 1814 
to 1820, five of the brothers and a 


son, and father of 
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sister removed to Corinth, a town in 
the eastern part of Orange county. 
Here Samuel Dearborn settled upon 
a farm, soon after married Miss Fanny 
Brown, of Vershire, whose parents 
were natives of Chester, N. H., and 
here he passed a long and useful life. 
He died December 12, 1871, in the 
eightieth year of his age. His wife 
had died in 1836. Ofscholarly tastes, 
he was for many years a teacher of 
winter schools. An active member of 
the Free-will Baptist denomination, 
his religion was a life rather than a 
creed. 

CorNELIUS VAN NEss DEARBORN, 
the son of Samuel and Fanny Dear- 
born, was born in Corinth, Vt., May 
14, 1832. His name was in compli- 
ment to the then ablest statesman of 
the state, who had filled the offices of 
governor and minister toSpain. Cor- 
nelius was the youngest but one of 
seven children. His childhood was 
passed in a strictly agricultural com- 
munity. Corinth, lying among the 
foot-hills of the Green Mountains, is 
one of the best farming towns in east- 
ern Vermont. Without railway fa- 
cilities, with scanty water-power, its 
inhabitants depend for a livelihood 
upon the products of the soil, from 
which by industry they gain a sub- 
stantial income. lewin Corinth have 
ever accumulated more than what is 
now regarded as a fair competency, 
and very few have encountered ex- 
treme poverty. A more industrious, 
law-abiding, practically sensible peo- 
ple would be difficult to find. 

When four years old young Dear- 
born met with the saddest loss of 
childhood —a mother, whose _intelli- 
gence, forethought, and womanly vir- 
tues had been the life and light of 
the household. He early joined his 
older brothers in the labors of the 
farm, attending the district school for 
a few weeks in summer and ten or 
twelve weeks each winter. When fif- 





teen years old he attended the spring 
term of the Corinth Academy, and 
continued at intervals for several terms 
In the winter of 1848-49, his 


later. 
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seventeenth year not yet completed, 
he taught the school of a neighboring 
district. His success warranted his 
continuance as teacher in the vicinity 
for the five following winters. Con- 
tinuing his farm labors in summer, he 
inthe meantime developed a mechan- 
ical capacity in the making of farm 
implements and the erection of 
buildings,—a natural aptitude which 
has been of great service in maturer 
years. 

Soon after attaining the age of 
eighteen, Mr. Dearborn determined 
to enter upon a course of study pre- 
paratory to a professional life. Before 
leaving Corinth he commenced the 
study of law with Rodney Lund, a 
young man had commenced 
practice in the vicinity. In March, 
1854, at the suggestion of his mater- 
nal uncle, Dr. W. W. Brown, he came 
to Manchester, and renewed his law 
studies in the office of Hon. Isaac 
W. Smith, with whom he remained 
till his admission to the bar in the fall 
of 1855. 

In December, 1855, he 


who 


opened an 


office at Francestown. ‘The town 
afforded a safe opening for a young 
practitioner, but not one for large 
profits. ‘There was a time, after the 
close of the war of 1812, when the 
trade of Francestown village exceeded 
that of any other locality in Hills- 


borough county. + But the opening of 
the railroad to Nashua, and soon atter 
to Manchester, entirely changed the 
centers of trade and and 
left Francestown to become a respect- 
able and very quiet village. 

Hitherto Mr. Dearborn, while en- 
tertaining positive views, had _ not 
actively participated in political dis- 
cussion. But the year 1856 witnessed 
the consolidation of the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the country. It had 


business, 


already so far concentrated its strength 
in New Hampshire as to have secured 
the state government and a unani- 
mous representation in congress. The 
nomination of John C. Fremont for 
president, in the summer of that year, 
hastened the organization of the anti- 
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slavery elements of the entire north 
under the name of the Republican 
party. In common with a majority 
of the intelligent young men of the 
state, Mr. Dearborn entered into this 
contest with all the zeal, vigor, and 
enthusiasm of one whose action is 
untrammeled by personal or partisan 
ends. The campaign which followed 
was the most brilliant and far-reaching 
in its results of any in the political 
history of the nation. No idea ever 
agitated the American mind to which 
calculating selfishness was more foreign. 
Even the great uprising which brought 
about the War of Independence was 
less free from selfish motives. And, 
though the general result in the presi- 
dential election of that year was ad- 
verse, yet in New Hampshire, as in 
every state north of Pennsylvania, the 
returns clearly showed that the cause 
ot had acquired an over- 


ruling strength 


freedom 


In June, 1857, Mr. Dearborn was 
united in marriage with Miss Louie 
Frances Eaton, daughter of Moses 
and Louisa S. Eaton, of Frances- 
town, grand-daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Eaton, a physician of long 
and extensive practice, and one of 
the most extensive farmers of his time. 
In 1837 he was elected county treas- 
urer, and re-elected in 1858. It was 
the first public position he had held, 

lu were satisfactorily dis- 


rnd 


and its duties 
charged. 

In 1858 he removed 
ough, 


Peterbor- 
occupying the of E.S. 
Cutter, Esq., who had recently been 
appointed clerk of the courts for 
Hillsborough county. He resided in 
Peterborough till 1865. During this 
time he was in partnership with Charles 
G. Cheney, and afterward with Albert 
S. Scott, both of whom have since 
died. He represented the town in 
the legislature in the years 1861 and 
1862, being a member of the judiciary 
committee. 

In the summer of 1865 he removed 
to Nashua, for the purpose of contin- 
uing the practice of his profession. 
An accidental purchase led to a change 


to 


uthce 
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of occupation. The Nashua Tele- 
graph had for many years been edited 
by Albin Beard, a genial, witty, and, 
withal, accomplished writer. Under 
him the Zelegraph had acquired a 
marked local popularity. He died in 
September, 1862. Its present pub- 
lishers were inexperienced writers, and 
illy qualified to satisfy the admirers of 
its former editor. The Telegraph 
was rapidly deteriorating in value and 
influence. The senior proprietor in- 
quired of Mr. Dearborn what he 
would give for his half of the estab- 
lishment. A somewhat nominal price 
was Offered, and much to the surprise 
of Mr. Dearborn was accepted. He 
at once entered upon the duties of 
editor and financial manager. Under 
his direction the Ze/egraph was rap- 
idly recovering its patronage and in- 
fluence, but at the end of two years 
his health failed, and a change of oc- 
cupation became a necessity. He 
disposed of his interest to the present 
editor, Hon. O. C. Moore, and re- 


sumed the practice of law. 


Since his residence at Nashua, Mr. 
Dearborn has contributed largely to 
the improvement of real estate, to the 
erection of improved school buildings, 
and to the reconstruction and greater 
efficiency of the public schools. He 
was appointed register of probate for 
Hillsborough county in 1868, and 
held the office till 1874. 

For several years he was treasurer 
of the Nashua & Lowell Railroad, and 
is still one of the directors. In his 
official action he aided largely in sus- 
taining the measures which have 
placed that corporation in the front 
rank of profitable railways. He is 
also the treasurer of the Underhill 
Edge Tool Company, and is at this 
time president of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Twenty years ago, while a res- 
ident of Peterborough, he was ap- 
pointed by the governor one of the 
bank commissioners of New Hamp- 
shire. In that capacity he became 
acquainted with the extent and pe- 
culiarities of the financial institu- 
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tions of the state. In 1864 and 1865 
he actively superintended, in his offi- 
cial capacity, the converting of the 
state banks of discount into the na- 
tional banks of the present system. 
In March, 1866, he was appointed 
examiner of the national banks for 
the State of New Hampshire, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. He is the 
only person who has filled this posi- 
tion since the organization of the na- 
tional banking-system. 

In the discharge of the duties of 
bank-examiner, official fidelity requires 
that the investigation shall be thorough 
and exhaustive. That during the past 
eighteen years but a single instance of 
defalcation has occurred resulting in 
loss among the forty-nine national 
banks in the state, is pretty conclusive 
evidence of a diligent and careful su- 
pervision. From the length of time he 
has held the position he has become 
familiar with the indications of laxity, 
lenity, negligence, not to mention 
recklessness, which mark the first 
steps of danger to a banking institu- 
tion; and his suggestions and warn- 
ings to bank officials have not infre- 
quently been of advantage to the 
public generally, as well as to stock- 
holders, where no publicity has been 
gained through the press or otherwise. 

Personally, Mr. Dearborn is not an 
ostentatious, obtrusive, aggressive man. 
He has no fondness for newspaper 
notoriety, no solicitude lest he should 
be overlooked by the public, and has 
a special dislike for unmeaning titles. 
In politics and religion he is liberal 
and tolerant, conceding to others the 
utmost freedom of opinion. Attend- 
ing to his own duties, it is not his 
habit to interfere with the personal 
affairs of others. But when attacked 
without reason or provocation, no 
matter what his pretensions, his assail- 
ant will speedily find that he has need 
of a prudent husbandry of his re- 
sources. 

Mr. Dearborn is a member of the 
Congregational church. His two chil- 
dren are sons. The older, John Ea- 
ton, born November, 1862, is acquit- 
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ing a business education, and is at 
this time clerk for his father in the office 
of the Edge Tool works. The younger, 
George Van Ness, bornin August, 1869, 
is attending the public schools. His 
house is pleasantly situated on Main 
street, and is one of the desirable 
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residences in the city. Still in the 
prime of life, his many friends have 
no reason to doubt that in the future, 
as in the past, he will be adequate to 
any responsibility which may devolve 
upon him. 


PORTRAITS FOR POSTERITY. 


In the council-chamber in the state 
house, at Concord, there are arranged 
upon the walls the portraits of all the 
governors of New Hampshire, since 
its organization as a state. In the 
senate-chamber above are the portraits 
of many of the presiding officers of 
that body. In the state library are 
gathered, very appropriately, the por- 
traits of the chief-justices of the state. 
In the rotunda, or Doric hall, are the 
portraits of several heroes of the state 
in the war of the Rebellion. In the 
representatives’ hall, above, are the 
portraits of distinguished sons of New 
Hampshire, generals in the Revolution 
and in the war of 1812, editors and 
statesmen, grouped around the FATHER 
)F HIS COUNTRY. More thanone hun 
dred portraits are already in position 
within the state house, and others are 
in preparation. 

In the art gallery of Dartmouth 
College, at Hanover, there are over 
one hundred portraits of members of 
the fac ulty, benefactors of the colle 
and distinguished graduates. 

At Phillips Exeter Academy there 
are already in position forty-two por- 
traits. 

Who can estimate the satisfaction 
and gratification afforded to coming 
generations by these magnificent collec- 
tions of portraits! The student at 
Hanover and Exeter will try to emulate 
the great and good men who formed 
their characters within the classic 
shades of those institutions; he will 
more fully realize and appreciate the 
golden opportunities within his reach. 


Every citizen of the state, of high or 
low degree, can not but look with pride 
to the state house, embellished as it is 
with portraits of men who have made 
the history of the commonwealth. 

To one man is chiefly due the credit 
of securing for all time these three 
collections. Through the patriotism, 
energy, perseverance, industry and 
research of Hon. BENJAMIN F. PReEs- 
corr, of Epping, a student of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, secretary of the state, 
and governor, have these portraits been 


gathered, and to him all honor is 
due for his great work. Eleven 
years of active and unremunera- 
tive labor has he devoted to this 


cause, carried on correspondence the 
most voluminous, and made visits 
almost innumerable. Paintings have 
been obtained from the most unex- 
pected sources, and the most distant 
localities. 

Herewith is given a list of the 
traits already secured through 
Prescott’s instrumentality : 


por- 


t 
Mr. 


STATE HOUSE. 
PROVINCIAL 
Stmon BRADSTREET. Original artist 
unknown ; copy by Adna Tenney from 
a portrait now in the possession of the 
proprietors of the Museum in Boston, 
Mass. 
JoserH DUDLEY, governor in 1686 
and in1702. A copy from a painting 


GOVERNORS. 


in the rooms of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
WituiaM BurRNET, governor from 
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1728 to 1730. A copy of the portrait 
in the senate-chamber in the Massa- 
chusetts state house. 

JONATHAN BELCHER. A copy of the 
painting in the rooms of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Governor 
from 1730 and 1731. 

JOHN WENTWORTH (lieut.-governor), 
from 1717 to 1728. Full length, by J. 
Blackburn, in 1760; copy by Ulysses 
D. Tenney, of New Haven, Conn. 
Presented to the state by Mark H. 
Wentworth, of Portsmouth, N. H. 

BENNING WENTWORTH, governor 
from 1741 to 1767. Full length, by 
J. Blackburn, in 1760; copy by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the state by 
Mark H. Wentworth. 

JOHN WENTWORTH, LL. D., governor 
from 1767 to 1775, when he withdrew. 
This portrait is a copy after an original 
by John S. Copley, and is of bust 
size. It was copied by U. D. Tenney. 
Presented to the state by Mark H. 
Wentworth. 

PRESIDENTS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 
OF 1784. 

Joun Lancpon, LL. pb. Original by 
John Trumbull; copy by U. D. Ten- 
ney. Presented to the state by Alfred 
Langdon Elwyn, of Philadelphia, Pa.— 
agrandson. Mr. Langdon was speaker 
of the house of representatives from 
1776 to 1782; senator in congress 
from 1789 to 1795, and president of 
the same body. He was one of the 
most liberal and patriotic men of his 
time, and bore a conspicuous part in 
the Revolution. President in 1785 
and in 1788. Governor from 1805 to 
180g, and from 1810 to 1812. 

JOHN SULLIVAN, LL. D. Painted by 
U. D. Tenney, from an original pencil 
sketch by Trumbull, in 1790. Present- 
ed to the state by Dr. John Sullivan, 
of Boston, Mass.—a great-grandson. 
Gen. Sullivan was one of the promi- 
nent generals of the Revolutionary 
war. President in 1786, and in 1789. 
GOVERNORS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 

OF 1792. 

Joun Taytor GILMAN, LL.D. An 
original by J. Harvey Young, of Boston, 
Mass. Presented to the state by the 
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Gilman family. Governor from 1794 
to 1805, and from 1813 to 1816. 

JEREMIAH SMITH, LL.D. Original by 
Alexander ; copy by Adna ‘lenney. 
Presented to the state by Hon. Jere- 
miah Smith, Lt. p., of Dover—a son. 
Gov. Smith was also chief-justice of 
the state from 1802 to 1809, and from 
1813 to 1816. Presidential elector in 
1808 ; governor in 18u9. 

WiItttaM PLumer. Original by Albert 
Gallatin Hoit ; copy by Adna Tenney. 
Presented to the state by William 
Lawrence Plumer and Nathaniel Green 
Plumer, of Epping—grandsons. Gov. 
Plumer was speaker of the house of 
representatives in 1797, and president 
of the senate for the state in 1810 
and 1811, and United States senator 
from 1802 to 1807. Governor from 
1312 to 1813, and from 1816 to 1819. 

Levi Woopsury, LL. bp. Original by 
C. B. King, of Washington, D. C.; 
copy by Thomas A. Lawson, of Lowell, 
Mass. Presented to the state by the 
children of Gov. Woodbury. Mr. 
Woodbury was governor in 1823; 
speaker of the N. H. house of 
representatives in 1825; senator in 
congress from 1825 to 1831, and 
from 1841 to 1845; secretary of 
the navy from 1831 to 1834 ; secretary 
of the treasury from 1834 to 1841, 
and associate justice of the supreme 
court of the United States from 1845 
to 1851. 

Joun Bett. An original by U. D. 
Tenney, from material in possession 
of the family. Presented to the state 
by Hon. Charles H. Bell, Lt. p.—a son. 
Governor in 1828. 

BENJAMIN Pierce. Original by H. 
C. Pratt; copy by Adna Tenney. 
Presented to the state by Col. Frank 
Hawthorne Pierce, of Concord—a 
grand-son. Governor in 1827 and in 
1829. 

SAMUEL 
Marchand. 


DINSMOOR. 


An original by 
Presented to the state by 
Col. William Dinsmoor, of Keene—a 


son. He was also representative in 
congress in 1811 and 1812; presiden- 
tial elector in 1820; governor from. 
1831 to 1834. 
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WitutaM Bapcer. An original by 
Adna Tenney, from an engraving in 
possession of the family. Presented 
to the state by Col. Joseph Badger, of 
Belmont—ason. Governor from 1834 
to 1836; state senator from 1814 to 
1817; presidential elector in 1816. 

Isaac Hitt. An original by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the state by 
Jchn M. Hill, Esq., of Concord—a 
son. He was a state senator in 1820, 
1821, 1822, and 1827; second comp- 
troller of the U. S. treasury from 1829 
to 1830; U. S. senator from 1831 to 
1836; governor in 1836, 1837, 1838. 
In 1840, was sub-treasurer in Boston, 
Mass. 

Joun Pace. Original by Alonzo 
Slafter ; copy by Adna Tenney. Pre- 
sented to the state by Hon. John A. 
Page, of Montpelier, Vt—ason. He 
was councilor in 1836 and in 1838; 
U. S. senator from June, 1836, to 
March, 1837; governor from 1839 to 
1842. 

Henry Huprarp. Original by Wil- 
son ; copy by H. M. Knowlton, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Presented to the state by his 
children. He was speaker of the 
house from 1825 to 1828 ; arepresent- 
ative in congress from 1829 to 1835, 


and a senator in congress from 1835 


to 1841; governor in 1842 and 1843; 
from 1846 to 1849 asst. U. S. treasurer 
in Boston. For a part of the 23d 
congress he was speaker. 

Joun H. Sreeve. Original by H. 
Bundy ; copy by Adna Tenney. Pre- 
sented to the state by John H. Steele, 
of Peterborough—a kinsman. 
cilor from 1840 to 
from 1844 to 1846. 

SAMUEL DinsMoor, JR., LL. bp. An 
original by Plumer Prescott. Pre- 
sented to the state by Col. William 
Dinsmoor, of Keene—a_ brother. 
Governor from 1849 to 1852. 

NoaH Martin. Original by N. B. 
Onthank ; copy by Adna Tenney. Pre- 
sented to the state by Mrs. Noah 
Martin, of Dover. Governor from 
1852 to 1854. 
wl REDERICK SmyTH. An original by 
E. L. Custer, of Boston, Mass. Pre- 


Coun- 
1842; governor 
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sented to the state by Gov. Smyth. 
Governor from 1865 to 1867. 

Water Harriman. An original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented to the state 
by himself. He was state treasurer 
from 1853 to 1855 ; state senator from 
1859 to 1861; colonel rith Reg’t N. 
H. Vol’s, and brevet brig.-gen. ; sec- 
retary of the state from 1865 to 1867 ; 
governor from 1867 to 1869; naval 
officer in Boston, Mass., from 1869 to 
1573. 

Onstow Srearns. An original by 
Edgar Parker, of Boston, Mass. Pre- 
sented to the state by himself. He 
was president of the N. H. senate in 
1863 ; governor from 1869 to 1871. 

James A. Wesron. An original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented to the state 
by himself. Governor in 1871 and in 
1574. 

EzexteL A. Srraw. An original by 
Adna Tenney. Presented to the state 
by himself. He was president of the 
state senate in 1865; governor from 
1572 to 1574. 

Person C. Cueney. An original by 
Edward L. Custer, of Mass. 
Presented to the state by himself. 
Governor from 1875 to 1877. 

3ENJAMIN F. Prescorr. An original 
by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
state by himself. Was secretary of the 
state in 1872, 1873, 1875, 1876; gov- 
ernor from 1877 to 1879. 

Natr Heap. An original by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the state by 
himself. He was adjutant-general 
of the state during the Rebellion; 
president of the senate in 1877; gov- 
ernor from 1879 to 1881. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE GENERALS IN 
REVOLUTION. 

Joun Srark. Original by Trumbull ; 
copy by U. D. Tenney. Presented to 
the state by Miss Charlotte Stark, of 
Dunbarton—a granddaughter. 

ALEXANDER SCAMMEL. Original by 
Trumbull ; copy by U. D. Tenney. 

ENnocuH Poor. Original by Thaddeus 
Kosciusko ; copy by U. D. Tenney. 
Presented to the state by Col. Bradbury 
P. Cilley, of Manchester—a grandson. 
The original painting was sketched 


soston, 
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one Sunday on the blank leaf in a 
copy of the New Testament, while 
both were at church. Kosciusko then 
colored it and presented it to his 
intimate friend, Gen. Poor. It has 
been transmitted as an heir-loom to 
Col. Cilley. It was worn by his 
mother, as a_breast-pin, during her 
life-time. She was the daughter of 
Gen. Poor. 

JosepH CILLEy. Original by Trum- 
bull ; copy by U. D. Tenney. Presented 
to the state by Col. Joseph Cilley, of 
Nottingham—a grandson, and an officer 
in the war of 1812, and now residing 
in Nottingham (1883) in his ninety- 
third year. 

WituiamM =WuippLe. Original by 
Trumbull; copy by U. D. Tenney. 
Gen. Whipple was also a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a 
member in congress from 1774 to 
1779. 

Henry DEARBORN. Original by Gil- 
bert Stuart; copy by U. D. Tenney. 
Gen. Dearborn, in 1789, was appointed 
marshal for the district of Maine, by 
Washington ; representative in con- 
gress from 1793 to 1797 ; secretary of 
war, under Jefferson, from 1801 to 
1809 ; after which he was collector of 
the port of Boston. In 1822 he was 
appointed minister to Portugal, and 
served in that position two years. 

James Reep. Original by Trumbull ; 
copy by Miss Anna DeWitt Reed, of 
New York city—a lineal descendant. 
Presented to the state by Mrs. Caroline 
G. Reed, of New York city. 

MISCELLANEOUS PORTRAITS. 

FRANKLIN Prercr. An original, full 
length, by U. D. Tenney. Presented 
to the state by Col. Frank Hawthorne 
Pierce—a nephew. Mr. Pierce was 
speaker of the house of representa- 
tives in 1831 and 1832; senator in 
congress from 1837 to 1842, and 
president of the United States from 
March, 1853, to March, 1857. 

Joun P. Have. An original, full 
length, by U. D. Tenney. Presented 
to the state by friends of Mr. Hale. 
He was speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives in 1846; representative 


in the 28th congress ; senator in con- 
gress from 1847 to 1853, and from 
1855 to 1859, and from 1859 to 1865. 
In 1852 he was the free-soil candi- 
date for president. U. S. minister to 
Spain from 1865 to 1870. 

Jeremy Betknar. A copy of an 
original in possession of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. He wrote 
a valuable history of New Hampshire. 

NATHANIEL PraBopy Rocers. An 
original by U. D. Tenney. Presented 
to the state by Hon. Jacob H. Ela, 
and Hon. John R. French—the litter a 
son-in-law. 

JEREMIAH Mason. An _ original by 
Chester Harding. Presented to the 


state by Robert M. Mason, Esq., of 


Boston—ason. Mr. Mason was attor- 
ney-general of the state in 1802, and 
served several years ; was a senator in 
congress from 1813 to 1817, and a 
lawyer of national reputation. 

SamuEL CusHMAN. An original by 
Chester Harding. Presented to the 
state by Mrs. E.S. Cushman Tilton—a 
daughter. Mr. Cushman was a repre- 
sentative in congress from 1835 to 
1839. 

MatrHew THornton. An original 
by Adna Tenney, from material fur- 
nished by Capt. James 5. Thornton, 
of the U.S. Navy. It was presented 
to the state by Capt. Thornton. Mat- 
thew Thornton was chairman of the 
committee of safety in New Hamp- 
shire; was a member of congress 


from 1774 to 1779, and a signer of 


the Declaration of Independence. 

[sRAEL Evans. A copy by U. D. 
Tenney, from an original on ivory— 
artist unknown. Presented to the 
state by George Porter, Esq., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Evans was a chaplain 
in the Revolution, and an intimate 
friend of Washington and Lafayette. 
His portrait was recognized by Lafgyette 
when in Concord in 1825. Mr. Evans 
was pastor of the Congregational 
church in Concord from July 1, 1789, 
to July 1, 1797. He was a trustee of 
Dartmouth College from 1793 to 1807, 
and founded one of its professorships, 
which bears his name. 
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James SueaFe. An original by Henry 
Inman. Presented to the state by 
John Fisher Sheafe, Esq., of New York 
city—a son. Mr. Sheafe was a rep- 
resentative from New Hampshire 
in the 6th congress, and United States 
senator in 1801-2. 


CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE STATE. 


StmEoN Otcorr. <A copy by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the state by 
George Olcott, Esq., of Charlestown— 
a grandson. Mr. Olcott was U. S. 
senator from 1801 to 1805; a trustee 
of Dartmouth College from 
1793: 

Anprew S. Woops, LL. p. An origi- 
nal by U. D. Tenney. Presented to 
the state by Col. Edward Woods, of 
Bath—a son. 

Henry A. BELLOowS, LL. pb. An origi- 
nal by Adna Tenney. Presented to 
the state by Hon. Charles Doe and 
Hon. Jeremiah Smith, who at the time 
of presentation were associate justices 
of the supreme court. 

J. Everetr SARGENT, LL. D. 
original by U. D. Tenney. 
to the state by himself. 


5) 4 | ) 7 
gent was aiso 


1754 to 


An 
Presented 
Judge Sar- 
the house in 
the senate in 


L 
peaker of 
P 


| president of 


1553; ] 
1854. 
Ina A. EAsiMan, LL. bp. Painted by 


U. ‘D. Tenney. Presented 


PRESIDENTS OF THE N. Hi. SENATE. 


Benntinc M. Bean. An original by 
U. 1). Tenney. Presented tothe state 
by J. Q. A. Bean, Esq., of Boston, 
Mass.—a son. He was 
1829 ; president of the senate in 1832 ; 
a representative In congress from 1533 
to 1537. 

WILLIAM HAlILe. 


councilor in 


A copy by Adna 


Tenney, after an original by himself. 
Presented to the state by Hon. 
William H. Haile, of Springfield, 
Mass.—a son. Mr. Haile was also 
governor of the state from 1857 to 
1859. 


Moopy Currier, LL. D. 
by U. D. Tenney. 
state by himself. 


An original 
Presented to the 
He was president 
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of the senate in 1857, councilor from 
1860 to 1862. 

HERMAN FOsTeR. 
Adna Tenney. 
by himself. 
In 1861. 

Naruaniet Gorpon. An original by 
N. B. Onthank. Presented to the 
state by himself. President of the 
senate in 1870. 

Cuaries H. Campseii. An original 
by Adna Tenney. Presented to the 


An original by 
Presented to the state 
President of the senate 


state by himself. President of the 
senate in 1872. 
James B. Creicnron. An original 


Presented to the 
President of the 


by U. D. Tenney. 
state by himself. 
senate in 1840. 

Cuarves G. ATHERTON. An original. 
Presented to the state by his widow, 
Mrs. Anne Atherton. Mr. Atherton 
was speaker of the house of represent- 
atives from 1833 to 1837; representa- 
tive in congress from 1837 to 1843, 
and senator in congress from 1843 to 
1849. 

Harry Hinsarp. An original by U. 
1. Tenney. Presented to the state by 
members of the New Hampshire Bar. 
He was speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives from 1844 to 1846; pres- 
ident of the from 1847 to 
1849 ; representative in congress from 
1849 to 1555. 

Davip A. Warpe. An original by 
John Burgum, of Concord. Presented 
to the state by himself. President of 
the senate in 1873. 

Wituram H. Y. Hackerr. An origi- 
nal by U. D. Tenney. Presented to 

by the sons of Mr. Hackett. 
He was president of the senate in 1862. 

Joun W. Sanporn. An original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented to the state 
by Mr. Sanborn. President of the 
senate in 1875. 

Davip H. Burrum. An original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented to the state 
Presi- 


senate 





‘ 
the state 


by the family of Mr. Buffum. 
dent of the senate in 1878. 
Narr HEAap. 
Prescott. 
himself, 
1877. 


An original by Plumer 
Presented to the state by 
President of the senate in 
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Trrus Brown. An original by Howe, 
of Lowell, Mass. Presented to the 
state by Thomas B. Bradford, of 
Francestown. Mr. Brown was a rep- 
resentative in congress from 1825 to 
1829. President of the senate in 
1843. 

Jacop H. Gatwincer. An original 
by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
state by himself. President of the 
senate in 1881. 

Joun Kimpact. An original by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the state by 
himself. President of the senate in 
1882. 

Wituiam P. Weeks. An original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
state by Hon. Joseph D. Weeks, of 
Cannan, N. H.—a son. President of 
the senate in 1849. 

OFFICERS OF THE WAR OF 1812-14. 

Gen. James MILLER. Original by 
Henry Willard ; copy by U. D. ‘Ten- 
ney. Presented to the state by the 
family of Gen. Miller. He was terri- 
torial governor of Arkansas from 1819 
to 1825 ; also collector of the port of 
Salem, Mass., from 1825 to 1849. 

GEN. JoHN McNeEIL. An original by 
Henry Willard. Presented to the state 
by Mrs. E. A. Benham, of Boston, 
Mass., and Mrs. Fanny McNeil Potter, 
the surviving children of Gen. McNeil. 
He was for many years surveyor of 
the port of Boston, Mass. 

Cot. JoserH CiLLey, a grandson of 
Gen. Joseph Cilley of the Revolution- 
ary war. An original by U. D. Tenney. 
Presented to the state by Col. Cilley. 
He was wounded in the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, serving as a lieutenant 
under Gen. Miller. He now resides at 
Nottingham, in his ninety-third year. 
He was U. S. senator from 1846 to 
1847. 

SECRETARIES OF THE STATE. 


THEODORE ATKINSON. Copy of an 
original by J. Blackburn in 1760; 
two-thirds length, sitting posture. 
Secretary from 1741 to 1762, and 
from 1769 to 1775; chief justice 
of the supreme court of judicature 
from 1754 to 1775. 


THEODORE ATKINSON, JR. ‘Two-thirds 
length, standing posture ; copy after 
J. Blackburn, 1760. Secretary from 
1762 to 1769. 

Lemuet N. Patree. An original by 
Adna Tenney. Presented to the state 
by his widow, Mrs. Pattee, of Goffs- 
town. 

Tuomas L. Tuttock. An original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented to the state 
by Mr. Tullock. He was secretary 
from 1858 to 1861; postmaster of 
Portsmouth from 1849 to 1853; navy 
agent at Portsmouth from 1861 to 
1865; collector of Internal Revenue 
for the District of Columbia from 1869 
to 1876. He was assistant postmaster 
of Washington for several years, and 
at the time of his death, 1883, was 
post-master of the same city. 
OFFICERS IN THE WAR OF THE REBEL- 

LION. 

Cot. Jesse A. Gove, U.S. V. (Capt. 
roth U.S. Infantry). An original by 
Adna Tenney. Presented to the state 
by his wife, Mrs. Jesse A. Gove. He 
was killed while leading the 22d 
Massachusetts Vol’s, in the battle of 
Gaines’s Mills, Va., June 27, 1862. 

Cot. Poin P. Brxpy. An original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented to the state 
by the personal friends of Col. Bixby. 

Cot. Evaris W. Farr. An original 
by U. D. ‘Tenney. Presented to the 
state by his wife, Mrs. Farr, and Hon. 
Henry W. Blair, U. S. senator. He 
served in the 11th Reg’t N. H. Vol’s, 

Norr.—Aside from the portraits men- 
tioned above, are the following. in the 
securing of which Mr. Prescott is en- 
titled to no direct credit: In the repre- 
sentatives’ hall, those of GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, DANIEL WEBSTER, and JOHN 
DEGRAFFE: in the senate chamber, 
JouN S. WELLS; and in the council 
chamber, ANTHONY COLBY, JARED W. 
WILiiaMs. N. B. BAKER, Davip L. 
MorriLt, RALPH METCALF, WILLIAM 
HaILe, MATTHEW HARVEY, ICHABOD 
GOODWIN, N.S. Berry, and J. A. GIL- 
MORE. CHARLES H. BELL, LL. Db. 
Painted by U. D. Tenney. Presented by 
himself. Speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives in 1860; president of the 
senate in 1864; U.S. senator in 187; gov- 
ernor from 1881 to 1883. In Dorie hall 
the marble bust of Hon. AMos TUCK. 











ant eer on 

















and lost an arm in the service. He 
was a member of the executive coun- 
cil in 1876, and at the time of his 
death was a representative in congress, 
1879. 

PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, LL. D., the founder. 
Full length, in sitting posture ; copy 
after an original by Gilbert Stuart, by 
Adna ‘Tenney. Presented to the acad- 
emy by Messrs. E. and E. G. Wallace, 
Rochester, N. H. 

Lewis Cass. An original by G. P. A. 
Healey, in a standing posture, two- 
thirds length. Presented by the chil- 
dren of Gen. Cass. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, LL. D. An origi- 
nal, three-fourths length, in a standing 
posture, by Joseph Ames. Presented 
by the “ Marshfield Club,” of Boston, 
Mass. 

EDWARD EVERETT, LL. D. Original by 


J. Harvey Young, of Boston; copy 
by same artist. Presented by Peter 
C. Brooks, of Boston. 

Josian’ Barrietr. A copy after 


Trumbull, by E. Billings, of Boston. 
Presented by Josiah Calef Bartlett, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

SAMUEL PHILLIPS AND Lr.-Gov. SaM- 
VEL Puituips, Jr. Presented by the 
the Phillips family of Andover, Mass. 
The latter is an original painting, and 
was designed for the Lee family in 
Virginia, but never reached them. It 
was painted about 1798. 

DaNniEL Dana, D. D. Original by 
Thomas A. Lawson, of Lowell, Mass. ; 
copy by same artist. Presented by 
Miss Jane Dana, of Derry—a daugh- 
ter. Dr. Dana was president of 
Dartmouth College in 1820. 

NicHoias Emery. Original by H. C. 
Pratt; copy by J. G. Fletcher, of 
Portland, Maine. Presented by Mrs. 
L. G. S. Boyd, and Miss Charlotte G. 
Emery, of Portland—daughters of 
Judge Emery. 

LEVERETY SALTONSTALL. Original by 
Chester Harding, of Springfield, Mass. ; 
copy by Osgood, of Salem, Mass. 
Presented by Leverett Saltonstall, Esq.— 
his son. He was a representative in 
congress from 1839 to 1843. 
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Samuet D. Parker. An original by 


Thomas Ball. Presented by Mr. 
Parker when upward of ninety years 
of age. 

Joun A. Dix. A marble bust, chiseled 
when Gen. Dix was U. S. minister to 
France. Presented by himself. 

BENJAMIN F. Butter. A medallion 
in marble, by Andrews, of Lowell, 
Mass. Presented by Gen. Butler. 

Wituiam O. B. Peagopy, D. Dp. 
original by Chester Harding. 
sented by Oliver W. 
Boston—a son. 

CHARLES BURROUGHS, D. D. Original 
by E. Billings, of Boston ; copy by 
same artist. Presented by his wife, 
Mrs. Burroughs, of Portsmouth. 

Josepu G. Hoyt, Li. p. An original 
by Adna Tenney. Presented by the 
friends and pupils of Chancelor Hoyt. 

JEREMIAH SMITH, LL.D. Original by 
Alexander ; copy by Adna Tenney. 
Presented by his widow, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hale Smith, and Hon. Jeremiah 
Smith, Li. p., his son. 

PauL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D. An 
original by J. G. Fletcher, of Portland, 
Me. Presented by himself. 

Joun P. Have. An original by U. D. 
lenney. Presented by Hon. Moses 
T. Willard and wife, of Concord. 

AuGcustus Wooppury (Rev.). An 
original by Miss Rosa F. Peckham, of 
Providence, R. I. Presented by Mr. 
Woodbury. 

Joun Ketiey. An original by N. B. 
Onthank. Presented by the family of 
Judge Kelley. 

‘THEODORE TEBBETs (Rev.). An origi- 
nal by Adna Tenney. Presented by 
the relatives of Mr. ‘Tebbets. 

Amos Tuck. An original. Presented 
by Edward Tuck, of New York city— 
a son. 

SAMUEL 


An 
Pre- 
Peabody, of 


Hate. An original, by his 
daughter, Miss Martha Hale, and pre- 
sented to the academy by her. 

PereR C. Brooks. An original by 
J. Harvey Young. Presented by Mr. 
Brooks. 

JARED SPARKS, LL. D. A plaster cast. 
Presented by Mrs. Sparks. 

‘THEODORE Lyman. A marble bust. 
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Presented by Hon. ‘Theodore Lyman 
and Mrs. Cora H. Shaw, of Boston— 
son and daughter. 

GEORGE BANCROFT, LL. D. An origi- 
nal by Schaus, of Berlin, Prussia. 
Presented by Mr. Bancroft while U.S. 
minister to Berlin. 

RICHARD HILDRETH. A copy in oil 
by U. D. Tenney, from a crayon. 
Presented by Charles H. Hildreth, 
M.D., of Gloucester, Mass.—a brother. 

WooppripGE Op.LIN. An original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented by Mr. 
Odlin. 

Jounx Lancpon Sistey. An original 
by F. P. Vinton, of Boston. Presented 
by the trustees of the academy. 

Henry WINKLEY. Anoriginal. 
sented by Mr. Winkley. 


Pre- 


Josuua W. Peirce. An original by 
U. D. Tenney. Presented by his chil- 
dren. 

James WALKER, Db. Db. A crayon. 


Presented by his family. 

BenjaMIN F. Prescorr. An original 
by U. D. Tenney. Presented to the 
academy by Mr. Prescott. 

JoserH GREEN COGSWELL, LL. D. 
Plaster cast. Presented by David G. 
Haskings, of Cambridge, Mass.* 

NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL 


SOCTETY. 


NATHANIEL Bouron, b. pb. An origi- 


nal by Adna Tenney. Presented by 
Dr. Bouton’s family. 
WILLIAM Prescorr, M. pb. An origi- 


nal by Adna Tenney. Presented by 
Nathan B. Prescott, Esq., of Derry. 
JEREMY BELKNAP, Db. D. 


A copy of 
the 


portrait in the state house in 
Concord, by Nathaniel Nelson, of 
Concord. Presented to the soc iety 


by contributions for the purpose. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

S. H. Pearu (first principal). An 
original by U. D. Tenney. Presented 
to the school by its alumni. 

PEMBROKE ACADEMY. 

ABRAHAM BURNHAM, D. D. A copy 


after Adna Tenney by U. D. Tenney. 

* NoTeE.—The academy has also in its 
collection, portraits of Benjamin Abbot. 
LL. b., and of Gideon Lane Soule. LL. D., 
former principals. ‘The first by Chester 


Harding, and the last by Porter. 
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Presented by John A. Burnham, Esq., 
of Boston, Mass. He was president 
of the board of trustees from the 
founding of the academy till his death, 
in 1852. 

Benjamin F. Prescorr. An origi- 
nal crayon by J. Bailey Moore, of 
Manchester. 

Narr Heap. An original crayon 
by J. Bailey Moore, of Manchester. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 


Samson Occom(Rev.). A copy by 
A. Tenney from a mezzotint taken in 
England in 1766. Occom was an In- 
dian of the Mohegan tribe, a pupil 
under Eleazer Whe lock, in his Indian 
school in Connecticut. He was the 
first ordained Indian preacher who 
ever went abroad. ‘This portrait is 
three-fourths length, in a sitting posture, 
with his hand pointing to an open bible. 
The mezzotint was found in England, 
by the late Sam’! G. Drake, of Boston, 
nearly twenty-five years ago. It was 
presented to the college by B. F. Pres- 
cott and others. 

Pror. GEORGE Busu, bv. v., class of 
1818. Painted by U. D. Tenney 
from an excellent steel engraving. 
Presented by Hon. Edward Spalding, 
of Nashua. 

Major-Gen. Ett 
Riptey, class of 
painting in military costume. 
unknown. 


WHEELOCK 

An original 
Artist 
Gen. Ripley was a grand- 
son of the founder ; was a distinguished 
officer in the war of 1S12; was also a 
representative in congress from 1835 
to 1839. Presented to the college by 
Mrs. A. W. Roberts, of New Orleans, 
La.—a step-daughter. 

Rev. Lasan AINSWorTH, D. D., class 
of 1778. Presented by Mrs. M. M. 
Greene, of Amherst, Mass.—a grand- 
daughter. Mr. Ainsworth was pastor 
of the Congregational church in Jaf- 
frey, N. H., for more than seventy-five 
years, and died at the extreme age of 
100 years, 7 months, and 28 days. 

Hon. Francis Cocswett, class of 
1822. An original. Presented by 
his sons, John F. and Thomas M. Cogs- 
well. 


AZER 


1Soo. 
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Gov. Joun WENTWORTH, LL. D. A 
copy after Copley, by U. D. Tenney. 
Presented to the college by Mark H. 
Wentworth, Esq., of Portsmouth, N. H. 
a kinsman. Mr. Wentworth was the 
last royal governor of the province. 
He was a warm friend to the college. 

Rev. EBENEZER PORTER, D. D., class 
of 1792. Painted by A. W. Twitchell, 
an artist of New Hampshire birth, 
now in Albany, N. Y. Presented by 
the artist to the college. 

Hon. JoHN WENTWORTH, LL. D., 
class of 1836. An original by G. P. 
A. Haley, now of Paris, France. Pre- 
sented by Mr. Wentworth. 

Hon. Georce W. NESMITH, LL. D., 
class of An original by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented to the college by 





1520. 


the class of 1881 in the College of 


the Mechanic Arts. 
Judge Nesmith was then and still re 
mains 


Agriculture and 


this associated 
ion in Dartmouth College. 


president of 
institut 

Note. The following are portraits in 
the collection at Dartmouth College, 
Which Mr. Prescott had no part ins 
euring : 


Rev. Eleazer Wheelock. pb. p.—the 
founder. 

Rev. Francis Brown, bp. p.—third presi 
dent. 

Rev. Bennett Tyler. p. p.—tifth pres 
dent, 

Rev. Nathan Lord, bp. b.. Lt. b.—sixth 
president. 

Rev. Roswell Shurtleff. ». p. Prof. 

Prof. Nathan Smith, M. p.—founder of 


Medical College. 
Prof. Cyrus Perkins. M. b. 
Prof. Charles B. Haddock, LL. b. 
Prof. William Chamberlain, A. M. 


Prof. Dixi Crosby. M. b.. LL. bp. 

Prof. Albert Smith, M. p.. LL. b. 

Rev. Benjamin Hale. bp. pb. (Prof. 

Prof. lra Young, A. M. 

Rev. David Peabody, A.M. (Prof. 

Rev. Samuel G. Brown, bp. bp.. LL. b. 
Prof. 

Rev. Daniel J. Noyes, pb. bp. (Prof. 

Prof. Edwin D. Sanborn, LL. vb. 

Prof. Stephen Chase, A. M. 

Prof. Edmund R. Peaslee, M. D., LL. b. 


Prof. John 8S. 
factor. 


Woodman, A. M.—bene- 


Rev. John N. Putnam, A. M. (Prof.) 
tev. Charles A. Aiken, b. D.. PH. D. 
(Prof. 


Prof. James W. Patterson. LL. b. 
William Legge. second Earl of Dart- 
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Aveert GALLATIN Horr, class of 
1829. An original by himself. Pre- 


sented by his son, Albert H. Hoit, of 
Salem, Mass., and a daughter. Mr. 
Hoit was one of the most eminent 
artists ever graduated from the college. 

Hon. Isaac W. Surru, class of 1846. 
An original by U. D. Tenney. Pre- 
sented by T. M. Stevens, Esq., of 
North Andover. Mass.—a school-mate 
and intimate friend of Judge Smith. 
Mr. Smith is now an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Rev. Asa MCFARLAND, D. D., class 
Copy after S. F. B. Morse, 
by U. D. Tenney. Presented by Maj. 


ot 1793. 


Henry McFarland—a grandson. Dr. 
McFarland was pastor of the Congre- 


gational church in Concord, a tutor in 
the college from 1795 to 1797, and 
trustee from 1809 to 1822. 

Hon. JosiAH BaRTLEIT, M. D., a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 


mouth—for whom the college was 
John Phillips. LL. p.—benefactor, and 
founder of Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Rev. Nathaniel Whittaker, pb. b. 
Daniel Webster, LL. b. 
Jeremiah Mason, LL. b. 
Joseph Llopkinson, LL. pb. 
Amos Twitchell, M. bp 
Richard Fletcher, LL. p.- 
Matthew Harvey. LL. b. 
Charles Marsh, LL. bp. 
Rufus Choate, LL. b. 
Richard B. Kimball, Li. vb. 
biel Chandler—founder of 
Scientific Department. 
Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, LL. b.—founder 
of ‘Thayer School of Architecture and 
Engineering. 
John Quincy Adams, LL. D. 
Marble bust of Nathan Lord. 
Prof. John Hubbard, A. M. 
Prof. Alpheus Crosby. A. M. 
Prof. Thomas R. Crosby, M. b. 
Samuel Appleton—benefactor. 
Henry Winkley, A. M.—benefactor. 
William Reed—benefactor. 
Prof. Ebenezer Adams, A. M. 
tev. Asa D. Smith. p. v., 
enth president. 
Benjamin P. Cheney, A. M.—benefactor. 
John Conant—benefactor. 
Prof. Ezekiel W. Dimond, a. M. 
Alpheus B. Crosby, Mm. D. 
There are many other valuable paint- 
ings and works of art not enumerated 
in the above list. 





benefactor. 


Chandler 


LL. D.—sev- 
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ence. Copy after Trumbull, by E. 
Billings. Presented by Josiah Calef 
Bartlett, now of Taunton, Mass.—a 
kinsman. 

Hon. Ira A. EASTMAN, LL. D., class 
of 1829. An original by U. D. Ten- 
ney. Presented to the college by 
his widow, Mrs. Eastman. ‘Trustee 
of the college from 1859 to 1880. 

Hon. J. EVERETT SARGENT, LL. D., 
class of 1840. An original by U. D. 
Tenney. Presented by Mr. Sargent. 
He was chief justice of the supreme 
court of New Hampshire. 

Rev. Ezra E. Apams, D. D., class of 
1836. A plaster cast. Presented by 
his widow, Mrs. Adams. 

JoHN WHEELOCK, LL. D., of 
1771 (second president of the col- 
lege). Painted by U. D. Tenney, 
from material furnished by Hon. Dan- 
iel Blaisdell. Presented by Gov. B. F. 
Prescott. 

REV. 
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DANIEL Dana, D. D., class of 
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1788 (fourth president of the college). 
A copy by Thomas A. Lawson, of 
Lowell, Mass., after an original by 
same artist. Presented by Hon. 
Nathan Crosby, Lt. p., of Lowell. 
Pror. CLEMENT LONG, D. D., class 


of 1828. An original by U. D. Ten- 
ney. Presented by several pupils of 


Prof. Long. 

Hon. ANTHONY COLBy. 
of the state, and atrustee. Original by 
U. D. Tenney. Copy by same artist. 
Presented by Gen. Daniel E. Colby, 
of New London—a son. 

GEorGE G. Focc, Lu. p., class of 
1839. Secretary of state in 1846; 
U. S. minister to Switzerland from 1861 


Governor 


to 1865; U.S. senator from 1866 to 
1867. Presented by George G. 
Edgerly—a nephew. 

DanteL M. Curistir, Li. p., class of 


1815. U.S. district attorney for New 
Hampshire in 1828. Presented by his 
children. 


THE OLD NORTH CHURCH, BOSTON. 


BY FRANK G. 
Having contemplated attending 
divine services some day in this ancient 
edifice, we set out, on the last Sunday 
morning in September, under an um- 
brella and slouched hat, the day being 
rainy and lurid, to accomplish the 
object. We made our way down 
Hanover into Salem street, which, not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, presented its usual quota of 
men, women and children, who flocked 
in the alleys, tried to shield themselves 
from the mist and rain in the door- 
ways, or indulged in vagaries on the 
narrow side walk. It was with some 
difficulty that the gauntlet was run, re- 
quiring considerable caution (clothed 
as we were in our best Sunday suit) to 
avoid being smeared by coming in 
contact with that frisky, filthy, tatterde- 
malion tribe. We _ passed the Little 
Wanderers’ Home, but concluded, 


HARRIMAN, 


from appearances just described, that 
the little wanderers were out. We 
could hear the bell calling us to wor- 
ship; but as we could see no spire, 
wondered where it could be, till we 
stood at the very door and saw now 
and then a worshiper entering. With 
a peculiar reverence we passed, with 
others, under the ancient vine-covered 
portal. The sexton, not being over 
employed, without delay showed us 
into one of the old-fashioned, high, 
strait-backed box-pews. We closed 
the high door and buttoned it, as 
though we wished to be left to our- 
selves, and without any thought of 
sacrilege commenced our meditations 
and observations. ‘The first thing no- 


ticed was the absence of stained glass. 
All the light there was from a cloud- 
wrapped sun, save what was debarred 
by the proximity of brick walls, came 
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dancing through the seven-by-nine 
glass of the seven-by-nine lighted 
windows, and commenced a conflict 
for the mastery of the must and mist 
of ages. On the arched roof over- 
head were drawn many water-marked 
maps of time. High galleries, sup- 
ported by square columns running 
from floor to roof, environ the front 
and sides. From the center, 
pended by heavy iron chains, hung 
two  candle-mounted — chandeliers, 
which, together with the cherubim on 
either side of the organ, were taken 
from a French vessel by the privateer 
Queen of Hungary, and presented to 
the church in 1746, bv Capt. Grushea. 
At the right, over an improvised min- 


Sus- 


ister’s study, stands a marble bust of 
‘ashington, which is said to have 

Washingt 

been the first ever made of the Father 


of our Country. Lafayette pronouns 


ed it a perfect likeness, though it 
differs very materially from those of a 
more modern origin. In the rear of 
the altar are several paintings, among 
which is one of Christ, an open bible 
cherubim, and texts of scripture, to- 
gether with the Lord’s prayer and ten 
commandments. The service, which 
is of the Episccpal or English church 
order, was impressive, save only as it 
was broken by a curly headed young 
1an going to the rear and informing 
1e sexton that two young lads, 
small that we could scarcely see 


" " y » | } +} ‘ 
crowns of their heads above 


1 
I so 
the 
the high 
backed pews, were not giving strict 
attention to a sermon that 
ancient history, Socrates, and the 
heathen gods. From the angle of 
their heads, what I could see, I should 
judge they were looking somewhat 
higher than the sermon or the preacher, 
and, together with ourselves, were 
taking in the surroundings of the his- 
torical old edifice. Though they 
made no noise, the sexton, like unto 
the tything-man of old, paid them a 
respectful visit, and evidently gave 
them a word of warning, which, very 
naturally, they soon forgot, for, so far 
as we could see, there was no percep- 
table change in their conduct. The 


dealt with 
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minister gave them a stern !ook, and 
presently the sexton made his appear- 
ance in the high vacant gallery, and, 
like a sentinel stood all through the 
service, in full view of the observing 
boys, at whom he shook a threatening 
finger every now and then. A part of 
the service, as usual, consisted in tak- 
ing up the collection. ‘Two deacons, 
quite aged, and one wearing a some- 
what faded wig. bore about, each, a 
large silver plate, which we learned 
was presented, together with the com- 
munion service, to this church in 1733, 
by King George the II. ‘Three bright 
nickels, about all the change we had, 
which we artistically placed in the center 
of one of the plates, made quite a re- 
spectable show. 

The over we were shown 
the immense royal bible, printed at 
Oxford in 1716-17, by John Basket, 
which is noted for its excellent typog- 
raphy and fine engravings. It is 
called the vinegar bible, as the title to 
Luke 20:9 is called the parable of 
the vinegar. This, together with the 
communion service, was presented in 
1733 by George II. The prayer-book 
is quite a novelty. It was used before 
and after the establishment of our 
independence as a nation. The 
prayers for the king were pasted over, 
and the name of the president of the 
United States written in, together with 
prayers to correspond. In the study 
before mentioned is the marble bust 
of Washington, which, together with 
the prayer-book with its alterations, 
plainly indicates that the members of 
the church, in the trying days of the 
Revolution, were loyal not only to 
God but to the thirteen states as well. 
Several portraits of the early rectors 
also hang in the study. One of the 
most noticeable is of Rev. Mr. Worth, 
who presided for forty-five years. 

With several others we made 
a visit to the tower, through filth, 
and dust, and dark winding stairways, 
to the oldest chime of bells in America. 
They bear the following inscriptions : 
ist. This peal of eight bells is the gift 
of a number of generous persons to 


service 
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Christ’s church in Boston, New Eng- 


land, Anno 1744, A. R. 2d. This 
church was founded in the year 1723. 


3d. We are the first ring of bells cast 
for the British Empire in North 
America, 1744. 4th. God preserve 


the Church of England, 1744. 5th. 
William Shirley, Esq., Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England, 
Anno 1744. The subscription for 
these bells was begun by John Han- 
cock and Robert Temple, church war- 
dens, 1743, and completed by Robert 
Jenkins and John Gould, church war- 
dens, 1744. 7th. Since generosity 
has opened our mouths, our tongues 
shall ring aloud its praise, 1744. 8th, 
Abel Rudhall, of Gloucester (Eng.), 
cast us all, Anno 1744. Still on and 
up we went, the very same way which 
Robert Newman took on the night of 
April 18, 1775, with the signal lights 
of Paul Revere, who, together with 
Col. Conant and others, waited on 
the Charlestown shore for the signal 
to tell which way the 
would go, by land or sea. 


troops 


i 


Wet) 
ritich 
DTltisn 


“If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Chureh tower as a signal 

light.— 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea. 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and 


farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to 
arm.” 

We found two pigeons that had 


sought shelter from the storm, flitting 

about, startled at our approach, and 

so we read of Newman’s adventure : 

** By the wooden stairs with stealthy 
tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 


And startled the pigeons from their 
perch 

Onthe sombre rafters that round him 
made 


Masses and moving shapes of shade,— 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall.” 


This accomplished Newman came 
quickly down, passed through the 
church, jumped out at a back win- 
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dow, and went through Unity and 
Bennet streets to his home unobserved. 
He was found in bed by the British, 
who took him to jail, but for lack of 
evidence against him he was set at 
liberty. The ride of Paul Revere is 
familiar to all. 

The views from these “highest win- 
dows in the wall” are remarkably fine 
and enchanting. ‘They look out upon 
a world of progress and activity. 
How unlike are the surroundings to 
those which met the observer’s vision 
of a hundred years or more ago. The 
red-coats went, never to return again, 
except as friendly guests of a free and 


independent nation. Where once 
were barren wastes, now stand im- 
mense warehouses and innumerable 
dwellings. ‘The old land-marks are 
gone, and Boston has encroached 
upon the sea. The islands of the 


bay have grown populous, and the 
beaches, the summer homes of thou- 
sands from all parts of the world. The 
interior, as it were, has become a part 
of this once little town, till the bound- 
aries of the real Boston of to-day are 
unmarked, and still Boston is silently 
and surely marching on. 

October 17, tablet was 
placed in the tower of this old church, 
forty-two feet from the side walk, bear 
ing the following inscription : 


THE SIGINAL LANTERNS OF 
PAUL REVERE, 
DISPLAYED IN THE STEEPLE OF 
THIS CHURCH, APRIL 18, 1775, 
WARNED THE COUNTRY OF 
THE MARCH OF THE BRITISH 
TROOPS TO 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 


It is said that Gen. Gage witnessed 
the burning of Charlestown and the 
battle of Bunker Hill from this steeple. 

Under the church are thirty-three 
tombs. One contains the remains of 
Rev. Timothy Cutler, p. b., first rector 
of the church, together with his wife. 
In No. 29 once rested Maj. Pitcairne, 
but his remains were long since re- 
moved to Westminister Abbey. Lymle 
M. Walter, the founder and first editor 


1875, a 

















A CURIOSITY IN LITERATURE. 


of the Boston 
here. 

Rev. Walter Montague, rector of the 
church, was the person who received 
the ball that was taken from Gen. 
Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill. It 
is said that the first regularly organized 
Sunday-school in New England was 
established in this church in 1815, by 
Rev. Asa Eaton and Shubal Bell. 

The church was builtin 1723. ‘The 
walls are three and one half feet thick. 
The spire rises to the height of one 
hundred and seventy-five feet. In 
1804 it was blown down, and was re- 
built in 1807. In 1847, being ina de- 


Transcript, is buried 
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caying condition, it was successiully low- 
ered to the ground, irom a height of 
one hundred and thirty-five feet, and 
was re-built in conformity to the original 


plan. It still stands guard over the 
sacred dead beneath its walls, and 
those in the ancient burial-place, 


Copp’s Hill, near by. ‘This church is 
one of Boston’s most ancient histor- 
ical and sacred land-marks, and we 
trust it may stand through coming 
generations, till the old north-end shall 
again, as in days of yore, become a 
flourishing business center of this great 
metropolis. 


A CURIOSITY IN LITERATURE. 


AN AsTrRONOMICAL DiARY; or, an AL- 


MANACK 


For the Year of our 
Lord CHRIST, 1758. Being the 
Second after Bissextile o7 Leap- 
Year. In the 31st Year of the 
Reign of King GEORGE II. 
PORTSMOUTH, in New Hanp- 
SHIRE: Printed and Sold by Dantes 
FOwWLE. 


In the order of time this little book 
might have come into our hands for 
review many years ago, but it didn’t. 
It contains sixteen pages, each of 
which is five and a half inches long 
and three and one eighth inches wide. 
It was printed by the first printer of 
New Hampshire, in the second year 
after he moved into the state from 
Boston. ‘Typographically considered, 
it is a creditable production, and its 
editor and publisher was very proud 
of it, which we know because he men- 
tions “ The Art of Printing, which has 
been, and now is, of as much Advan- 
tage to Mankind as any ever discov- 
ered; since it conveys to us in so 
cheap and easy a Manner the Learn- 
ing of past Ages, and enables us to 
acquaint ourselves with all Parts of 
the World, with surprizing Dispatch,” 

vir—4 


STICKNEY. 


kc. [Phew! how’s that for 1758? 
The stage-coach had not been started. 
‘Talk about your telephones, telegraphs, 
and steam-boats and cars !] 
Notwithstanding the delay in for- 
warding this book for review, it isin a 
capital state of preservation. Some 
good person, * gone down to history,” 
or oblivion, put it in the great family 
Bible for a mark, and there it must 
have laid for more than a hundred 
vears. [Is this any evidence that our 
ancestors read their Bibles oftene: 
than we do?] ‘The delightful meer- 
schaum color, which can only come 
from centuries, is evenly and equally 
diffused through all its pages. ‘The 
first page is devoted to the title and a 
quotation from Young ; the second to 
the editor’s preface ; the succeeding 
twelve to the calendar, and the Jast 
two to articles entitled ‘‘ Of Eclipses,” 
and “ Of Comets.” ‘The first two and 
last pages are ornamented with bor- 
ders still on sale by type-founders, and 
the calendar pages are surrounded and 
divided with single rules in all cases, 
with the exception that the father of 
New Hampshire printers was obliged 
to use his “stops and marks,” when 
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the rules gaye out, and when that re- 
source failed him, he bordered one 
page with the diphthongs « and ce. 
The sun and moon have the same 
appearance as in the almanac for 1883. 
In his preface he says that in conse- 
quence of his not giving weather pre- 
dictions “‘the Peruser will necessarily 
be obliged to form Judgment of the 
Weather from the Appearance of the 
Heavens; * * * * and will, no 
doubt, have a peculiar Pleasure, so 
often as he finds the Event coincide 
with his Prediction.” - [Hasn’t that 
been handed down to the present 
day?] He says he adds a column to 
gratify those who “retain the antique 
Notion of the Moon’s influencing dif- 
ferent Parts of the human Body: 
Which I esteem as romantick as any 
Fable of Don Qurxr, and an affront 
to Common Sense.”’ [Just so. But 
Leavitt’s Almanac for 1883 spells out 
the parts of the human body daily af- 
fected by the moon, “tas she changes 
her situation in the Ecliptic, to differ- 
ent Signs, that they may have Oppor- 
tunity to perform those bloody Opera- 
tions, which otherways they would 
esteem extremely hazardous.” There 
can’t be any doubt that Leavitt is 
ahead of Fowle in “ influencing differ- 
ent parts of the human Body.” | 
There were six eclipses in 1758, 
one “of the Moon, visible, total and 
nearly central’’ at Portsmouth. “ Ot 
Comets,” the Almanac has quite free 
mention. Sir Isaac Newton’s theories 
are given, and “The Comet this Year 
expected, Dr. Had/y has ventured to 
predict.” Mr. Fowle is doubtful as to 
the effect the comet would have upon 
the earth, but thinks “if it should ap- 
proach so near as to have a sensible 
Parrallax, I should conjecture its Ef- 
fects would be considerable on Vege- 
tables, Fluids, and probably perceiv- 
able on the Sea.” After quoting Mr. 
Whiston as supposing that the Deluge 
was, and the Conflagration would be 
occasioned by a comet, he quaintly 
closes as follows: “but we have no 
need that I know of to suppose it 
necessary ; for the subterraneous Fire, 
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if permitted, might effectually answer 
the end; and the Uncertainty and 
Suddenness of the Time, as appears 
by Revelation, renders it improbable.” 
After one hundred and twenty-five 
years the bulk of public opinion still 
remains with Mr. Fowle, Joe Miller to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

That portion of the calendar which 
Leavitt fills- with advice to farmers, 
Fowle fills with dates of important 
historical events and proverbs. The 
historical events are conspicuous for 
the absence of those now taught in 
our public schools. We quote two, 
viz.: May 31,1758. General ELEC- 
TION, Boston. As no other election 
is mentioned, the press of Boston will 
be pleased to know of this confirma- 
tory evidence of the driving of the 
Hub ages ago. Nov. 23, 1758. Ser- 
apia, a woman of Alexandria, brought 
forth five children at a birth. Elinora, 
a Citizen of Florence, was delivered 
of fifty-two children, never less than 
three at a birth. Saying nothing of 
this excellent opportunity for a gov- 
erness over this /u// pack of children, 
or whether any one of them ever had 
occasion to sing “ Do they miss me at 
home,” we end this long review of a 
short book by advising our patrons to 
carefully read 


THE PROVERBS OF 1758. 


What a multitude of circumstances 
must be brought together to form a 
petty happiness in this world ! 

Job’s Wife was the only evil which 
could draw a sigh from him; This 
was the only one he seemed to feel. 

Of all our senses, sight is infinitely 
quickest. 

Fight and die for thy country. 

Credit’s like a Venice glass, soon 
broke. 

He that is not handsome at twenty, 
nor strong at thirty, nor rich at forty, 
nor wise at fifty, will never be hand- 
some, strong, rich, or wise. 

A judge ought to be indifferent. 

A neuter only has room to be a 
Peace-maker. 

He is wise that is honest. 
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Many imagine themselves only par- 
simonious, when they are covetous. 

It is only in the optical point that 
the world will bear looking at. 

The houses of the great, in reality, 
are not the most cheerful ones. 

A father, by an excess of parsi- 
mony, gives his son an aversion to it. 

A disgraced courtier is the most 
striking picture of the nothingness of 
exaltation ; the most eloquent preacher 
can’t come up to the description. 

The table robs more than the thief. 

Idleness turns the edge of wit. 

Some who, within their own doors, 
commend a simple way of living, and 
are for the cheapest eatables, leave 
their philosophy in the cupboard when 
they gu abroad. 

The wise man is above any fear of 
a woman’s anger; but he is wiser who 
is cautious of provoking her. 

A miser and a hog may be com- 
pared together; till they are both 
dead we receive no benefit of either. 

No man is great till he sees that 
every thing in this world is little ; and 
of all that is little, that they are the 
least. Would they Know what is 
Greatness? Great is he, and he alone, 
who makes the whole Creation, and 
its amazing Cause, (the Circumference 
and Avs own interest) the Centre of 
his Thoughts. 

Do not go to the Doctor for every 
disease, the Lawyer for every quarrel, 
or Bowl for every thirst. 

We may allow it for truth, which is 
made a common maxim, that ingen- 
uous minds are most wrought upon by 
obligations and favor. 

A long-winded talker is often com- 
plained of. 

The more a man leaves behind him, 
with the greater reluctance he dies. 

Is a man sinking, his best friends 
let go their hold, and turn their backs 
upon him. Does a man come up 
again, every one makes toward him ; 
there ’s no being too intimate with 
him. 

Think of ease, but work on. 

Have a care of that base evil, de 
traction; it is the fruit of envy, as 
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that is of pride, the immediate off- 
spring of Satan, who of an angel, 
made of himself a devil. 

Fish and visitors often smell in three 
or four days. 

They most hunger in frost, that will 
not work in heat. 

The press transfers within a day, or 
near, all that which can be written in 
a year. 

He that’s gnce ambitious is always 
so. 

Love is a credulous thing. 

A Fop is but a piece of a man. 

He who gives quick, gives willingly. 

Little things have their graces. 

Do nothing improperly ; some are 
witty, kind, cold, angry, easy, stiff, jeal- 
ous, careless, cautious, confident, close, 
open, but all in the wrong place. 

He who hath but one hog, makes 
him fat; and he who hath but one 
son, often makes him a fool. 

An idle man is the devil’s playfellow. 

Some people are busy, and do noth- 
ing. 

It is wise not to seek a secret, and 
honest not to reveal one. 

Few out-preach the Ant, and she is 
silent. 

When you are married study adai- 
tion, practice multiplication, and avoid 
division. 

At hearing a fine voice the ear can 
not but be delighted. 

Some die of hunger, but more by 
eating. 

None guard so well against a cheat, 
as he who is a knave compleat. 

Company is often pestered with 
blockheads, who stammer out a dull 
tale. 

There ’s 
penny. 

In the Kingdom of the blind, he 
that hath one eye is a prince. 

A fat house Keeper makes lean ex- 
ecutors. 

Every where is Adam cried out 
against; yet, where is the place in 
which the like is not transacted ? 

No condition for a man seems more 
natural than that of marriage. 

A fine woman, beloved and ungov- 


no companion like the 








Al 
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ernable, with a spirit disdaining the 
curb of reason, what a scourge ! what 
a curse ! 

By dvuing nothing we learn to do 
evil. 

Idleness is the key of beggary. 

The greatest virtue oftenest lies in 
bodies of the middle size. 

That religion can not be right, that 
a man is the worse for having. 

Dry bread at home, is better than 
roast meat abroad. 

Ingenuity, as well as religion, some- 
times suffers between two thieves, pre- 
tenders and despisers. 

He is most free who is bound by 
the laws; he most happy who 
abridges his pleasures ; and he is most 
magnanimous who fears his God. 

The wealthy are too often imperti- 
nent and overbearing. 

A child of a prodigal parent will 
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SKETCHES OF WENTWORTH, N. 


BY HON, J. I 


Lhe town of Wentworth was char 
tered by Gov. Benning Wentworth in 
1766. There originally sixty 
grantees or proprietors, mostly residing 
in the towns of Kingston, East Kings- 
ton, Hawke (now Danville), and 
South Hampton, which originally in 
cluded what is now Seabrook, and Salis- 
bury, Mass. ‘The charter in the 
usual form of the charters of thos 
days. “In the name of George the 
Third, by the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith,” &c. A tract 
of land six miles square was granted, 
containing 23,040 acres, “out of which 
an allowance is to be made for high- 
ways and unimprevable lands, by 
rocks, ponds, mountains and rivers, 
1,040 acres.” The land was to be 
divided into sixty-six equal shares, and 
was bounded on the north by Warren, 
east by Rumney, south by Dorchester, 
and west by Orford—and to be known 


were 


is 
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necessarily have recourse to covetous 
ness. 

A mistaken vanity often puts us to 
great trouble. 

Forbid a fool a thing that he will do. 

It’s honorable to die for thy country. 

St. Pawl’s injunction to children to 
obey their parents, is followed with an 
admonition to the latter, not to be 
bitter against them. 

A gay coat doth not make a gentle- 
man, nor a gilded cover a good book. 

Most courtships are little better than 
playing at blind man’s buff. 

No sooner is Isaac marriageable. 
than his prudent and _ affectionate 
father looks out a wife for him. A 
fortune is not the question with Abra- 
ham. 

Marriages are often said to be ap- 
pointed in heaven before they are 
contracted on earth. 


H.—NO. 1. 


LL. D. 


as the town of Wentworth; and its 
inhabitants were declared to be en 

franchised with and entitled to all and 
every the privileges and immunities 
which other towns within our province 
exercise and enjoy. When the town 
should consist of fifty families resident 
therein, they were to have the liberty 
of holding two fairs therein annually, 
and that a market may be opened and 
kept open one or more days in each 
week. Provision is made for the call 

ing of the first meeting of the propri 

etors, and the annual meetings there 

after. “To have and to hold” said 
granted -premises upon the following 
conditions : Every grantee shall plant 
and cultivate five acres of land within, 
five years, for every fifty acres con- 
tained in his or their shares or propor- 
tions, in said township, on penalty of 
forfeiture, &c. All white pine trees in 
said township, “fit for masting our 
Royal Navy,” to be preserved and not. 
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to be cut without permission ; upon 
the division of the lands, a tract of 
land as near the center of the town as 
may be, to be marked off as town lots 
of the contents of one acre, one of 
which lots shall be assigned to each 
proprietor. The rent to be paid for 
the same is one ear of English corn 
per annum, and in 1777, on the 25th 
day of December, one shilling, procla- 
mation money, for every hundred acres 
of land owned by him, was to be paid 
by every proprietor and owner to the 
king, and in the same ratio for a larger 
or smaller tract, which was to be in 
full of all future rents and services. 
Dated November 1, 1766. 
‘There was a reservation of five hun 

dred acres in the 
of the plan of 


north-west corner 
the town, marked 
*B. W.” and known as the Governor's 
reservation. 


This charter was granted to John 
Paige, Esq., and fifty-nine others. 
rhere were five sons of said John 
Paige, Esq., who were, with him, 


grantees and proprietors of the town, 
namely, Samuel, Moses, John, Ephraim, 
ind Enoch. They all lived in Salis 
bury, Mass., and so far as we know, 
only them to 
Wentworth. ‘The two sons, 
Ephraim and Enoch, afterward settled 
in Wentworth and died there. Prob 
ably but few of those original proprie- 
tors ever saw any part of the township 
thus granted to them. We can not 
learn that any others of the whole 
sixty original proprietors ever settled 
in Wentworth except Ephraim and 
Enoch Paige. 

John Paige, Esq., the first grantee, 
was the son of one Onesiphorus Paige, 
of Salisbury, Mass., and was born Feb- 
ruary 21, 1696. He married Mary 
Winsley, of said Salisbury, April 16, 
1720. ‘They had five sons and sev- 
eral daughters, none of whom, so far 
as we know, ever came to Wentworth, 
except the two younger sons as before 
mentioned. But they were not among 
the first settlers of the town. 

During the year 1770 the first set- 
tlement was made in town by David 


two of ever came 


vounger 
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Maxfield, Abel Davis, and Ephraim 
Lund, and in the order above named, 
though all in the same _ season. 
David Maxfield settled on the White 
farm, as it was formerly called, on the 
interval since occupied by Richard 
Pillsbury and Col. Joseph Savage. 
He lived in town but about two years. 
Abel Davis cleared a small piece of 
land and built a log-house on the Jon- 
athan Eames place, so-called, and 
since occupied by Daniel Eames, and 


now by Amos Rollins. ‘This house 
was west of the present buildings 


toward the river. He remained in 
town but a short time, removing to 
Vermont. His daughter, Mary Davis, 
afterward came into town and lived 
with Enoch Paige’s family, and became 
the second wife of Ebenezer Gove, 
one of the early settlers, about 1780. 
Ephraim Lund erected a log-house on 
the east side of the river, near where 
the red school-house now stands in 
District No. 1. He resided in town 
five or six years, and then removed to 
Warren, where he afterward lived and 
died at an advanced age. 

Iphraim Paige, son of John Paige, 
Esq., and Mary Paige, of Salisbury, 
Mass., was born at said Salisbury, 
March 16,1731. Hemarried Hannah 
Currier there and had ten children, 
born in Salisbury, and then in the sum- 
mer of 1773 he moved his family to 
Wentworth, where he had three more 
children, making thirteen in all—ten 
daughters and three sons. John Paige, 
the eldest son, was born at Salisbury 
in 1769. Samuel, the second son, was 
born in Wentworth in October, 1773, 
and is said to have been the first male 
child born in the town of Wentworth. 
His third son, Currier Paige, was born 
in Wentworth, March 29, 1781, and 
was the youngest of the family. 
Ephraim first settled in a log-house on 
the lower end of the interval, since 
owned by James K. Paige, and after- 
ward occupied as a town-farm, near 
the brook. ‘The road that then passed 
up the west side of the river went east 
of the village, round the hill and back 
of it, to the interval above. He lived 
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here several years, and then built 
another log-house and moved up 
where the buildings have since been, 
and the road extended up to this point 
originally, and then went on bearing 
to the west, by the farms formerly 
known as the Kezer and the Stetson 
farms, and thence over Beech Hill to 
Warren. 

Ephraim Paige died in Wentworth, 
November 4, 1802, aged 72.and Han- 
nah, his wife, died there July 9, 1813, 
aged 75. 

Enoch Paige, the brother of Ephra- 
im, was born in Salisbury, Mass., Sep- 
tember 29, 1741. He was twice mar- 
ried in Salisbury. By his first wife he 
had three daughters; by his second 
wife he had no children. His eldest 
daughter Mary was Ebenezer Gove’s 
first wife, but she dying, he married 
Mary Davis as before stated. Enoch 
moved his family to Wentworth about 
1775, and settled near where Samuel 
Currier’s house afterward stood, now 
occupied by Samuel G. Currier. He 
had spent much time in town before 
he moved there. He acted as a sur- 
veyor in running out the lands and in 
establishing the lines and _ bounds. 
Probably no one did more than he did 
in procuring settlers in the town and 
in aiding and assisting the early immi- 
grants. Upon the organization of the 
town in 1779 and in the years that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Paige filled most of the 
important offices in town. 

He was town-clerk from 1795 to 
1800 inclusive. He was chosen its 
first representative to the General As- 
sembly at Exeter, in 1781, and soon 
after he was appointed one of the 
judges of the inferior court for the 
county of Grafton. 

After coming to Wentworth, and in 
the year 1779, he married for his third 
wife widow Mary Taylor, of Plymouth, 
N. H., whose maiden name was Wor- 
cester. She died in the year 1800. 
They had six children, Persis, Enoch, 
Benjamin, John, Ephraim, and Samuel 
Worcester, the first born in 1780, and 
the last in 1791. He was generally 
known as Major Enoch Paige. He 
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died much respected in 1829, aged 
88. 

Dr. Peter L. Hoyt, who lived in 
Wentworth and died there some dozen 
years ago, wrote a history of Went- 
worth, which | have seen in manu- 
script, in which he collected many facts 
and anecdotes about the early settlers 
in the town. He is my authority for 
stating that Mayor Enoch Paige was a 
judge in that county, and he relates an. 
anecdote concerning him, as follows : 
“A good anecdote is told of the Judge 
while attending court at Plymouth at 
one time. It was at the period when 
all great men and especially all judges 
and ministers wore powdered wigs. 
Judge Paige, in consideration of the 
dignity of his office, had provided 
himself with one of the most approved 
and latest style. While at Plymouth 
he boarded in the family of one Jo- 
seph Kimball, who subsequently moved 
into Wentworth, upon what has since 
been known as the Dr. Knowlton farm, 
on the east side of the river. Kimball 
had a daughter Hannah, who after- 
ward married Capt. John Paige of 
this town. Judge Paige one night, on 
retiring to bed, left his wig hanging in 
the sitting-room. In the morning 
Hannah, full of fun and frolic, put it 
on her head as she went to the barn- 
yard to milk. But it made her look 
so odd and grotesquely that the cows 
were all frightened at her appearance, 
and she could not get near one of 
them. She was finally compelled to 
take it off, and hanging it on a stake 
in the fence by the side of the yard, 
she had no further difficulty in ap- 
proaching the cows. She hastily fin- 
ished her milking so as to get back 
before the Judge should arise and miss 
his emblem of judicial authority, which 
was so unnatural as to frighten the 
cows. Afterward, while residing as 
neighbors in this town, she and the 
Judge had many jokes and many 
hearty laughs over this incident.” 

Enoch Paige, Esq., son of the above, 
was born November 15, 1782, and in 
the later part of his life was almost 
universally known as MASTER Paige.. 

















He always lived in town. He was a 
volunteer in the war of 1812, was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant, and was for some 
time stationed at Stewartstown, N. H., 
to defend the frontier of the state. 
From here he went to Plattsburg, N. Y., 
and remained there for a time. He 
received a pension from the U. S. 
government for several years before 
his death. After he returned from the 
war he followed school-teaching for 
many years, and thus became known 
by the title of Master Paige. He was 
very popular as a teacher. He knew 
little of moral suasion, or any other 
kind of suasion, but ruled his school 
with a rod, if not of iron at least of 
hickory or beech—chastising without 
much mercy in case of disobedience. 
But in those days he was always sus- 
tained by the district, and generally by 
the parents, who were often in the 
habit of threatening their children that 
if they were whipped at school, they 
would be whipped again when they got 
home. He was one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers of his day. He mar- 
ried June 2, 1822, Betsey W. Glines, 
and their children were as follows : 
Albert Gallatin Paige, born March 
28, 1823. - 
Amanda Jane Paige, born 
20, 1824. 
Calista Paige, born July 28, 1829. 
Master Paige died April, 1835. He 
was town-clerk from 1824 to 1830 in- 
clusive. In 1831, 1833, anc 1834, he 
represented the town in the state legis- 
lature, and from 1830 to 1835 he was 
treasurer of the county of Grafton. 
His widow married a Mr. Dame, of 
Orfordville, and her children accom- 
panied her and resided there. ‘There 
are now no direct descendants of 
Master Enoch or of Major or Judge 
Enoch Paige residing in Wentworth. 
But it was different with the de- 
scendants of Ephraim. They settled 
in and near Wentworth. Many of the 
daughters married there, and the three 
sons, John, Samuel and Currier, all 
settled in Wentworth. A daughter of 
Currier, Dolly Paige, married Jonathan 
Eames, generally known as Bachelor 


()-tober 
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Eames, who was a son of Priest Eames, 
one of the early settlers, whose tomb- 
stone is in the town cemetery, near the 
gate, on the left as you enter. There 
was a large family of the Eames’s, who 
lived in Wentworth for a long time, 
but who have now moved away or de- 
ceased. Currier Paige finally moved 
to Canada to live with one of his chil- 
dren. Samuel Paige, the second son 
of Ephraim, lived in Warren, adjoining 
Wentworth, on the old road over the 
hill on the east side of the river. He 
died there July 29, 1857, aged nearly 
84 years. He had one son, who set- 
tled in Littleton, N. H. 

Capt. John Page, the eldest son of 
Ephraim, was about four years old 
when his father moved from Salis- 
bury, Mass, in 1773. He, of course, 
had to undergo the trials and hard- 
ships incident to the pioneer settlers 
in a new country. He had but little 
chance to attend school, but was pos- 
sessed of a strong mind and memory, 
and he early acquired habits of busi- 
ness and was active and enterprising, 
and he proved eminently successful in 
what he undertook. He had great 
physical strength and endurance, with 
a frame tall and well-proportioned, and 
it was his boast that no man could do 
a greater day’s work than he could ; 
and though he was rather given to 
boasting of his individual exploits, yet 
his hired help, who undertook to keep 
up with him, found that his boasting 
was not in vain. 

At his .father’s death he inherited 
the homstead farm, on the interval 
above the village, on the west side of 
the river, where he resided for many 
years. He was long the largest farmer 
and land-owner in town, owning a 
large quantity of wild land in different 
parts of the town, especially in the 
westerly part, on what was long known 
as Ellsworth hill. He had several 
boys, who were all brought up to work 
on the land. He cleared up those 
wild lands and sowed grain and grass, 
and, after mowing them for a few 
years, he turned them into pasture. 
In this way he raised much stock, and 
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for many years he is said to have pos- 
sessed a larger stock of neat cattle 
than any other man who ever lived in 
town. He was the richest man in 
lands and cattle, probably, that ever 
lived in town at any time, though there 
may have been others since worth as 
much money as he. He was a good 
farmer for those times, industrious, of 
temperate habits and good moral 
character. He was benevolent in 
his way, but was in the 
scrutinizing pretty thoroughly the ob- 
jects to which he gave. He was pub- 
lic spirited and enterprising. 

In 1824, or thereabout, he moved 
to the village, and for a short time 
kept the tavern at the old stand, which 
he then owned, and which was located 
near where Mr. H. P. Chase’s house 
now stands. ‘This business was not 
congenial to his tastes, and he soon 
moved from there into the three-story 
house adjoining, where he resided un- 
til his death, which occurred Septem- 
ber 4, 1840, aged 71 years. Hannah 


Paige, his wife, was the daughter of 
Joseph Kimball, who was an early 


town, moving from Ply- 
She died, respected, Febru- 
Their children 


settler in 
mouth. 
ary 17, 1837, aged 65. 
were as follows : 
James K. Paige, born July 
Ephraim Paige, born May 22, 1796. 
John Paige, born April 27, 1798. 
Eleanor Paige, born Feb’y 19, 1800. 
Samuel Paige, born March 17, 1803. 
Joseph Paige, born July 19, 1805. 
Louisa Paige, born April 18, 1811. 
Hannah Paige, born April 13, 1816. 
Of the daughters, Eleanor married 
Jesse Eaton, who lived and died in 
Wentworth, leaving a family, who re- 
side in Wentworth and vicinity. Lou- 
isa married James McQuesten, of 
Plymouth, where they both died, leay- 
ing one daughter, who resides in Ply- 
mouth. Hannah married (1) Isaac 
W. Wright, and (2) Asa Goodell ; she 
lived and died in Wentworth, leaving 
one daughter. Joseph Paige lived 
and died in Wentworth leaving a fam- 
ily. ‘Two. sons of his are physicians 
in Taunton, Mass. Samuel Paige 


20, 


1794 


habit of 
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was never married. John Paige lived 
and died in Wentworth, leaving a 
daughter who resides in Lawrence, 
Mass. Ephraim Paige lived most of 
his life in Wentworth, finally moved 
to Warren, and died there, leaving a 
family. 

James K. Paige inherited the same 
farm from his father, Capt. John Paige, 
which he inherited from his father, 
Ephraim Paige. ‘This was one of the 
best farms in town, and being selected 
by Ephraim Paige, about 1773, on his 
removal from Salisbury, Mass., it re- 
mained in the same family for eighty 
years, until 1853, when the town pur- 
chased it of James K. Paige, for a 
poor-farm, as it was called, and Mr. 
Paige moved to Rumney and died 
the same year. He had been a mili- 
tary man in his younger days, and for 
many years bore the title of colonel. 
He was afterward chosen a deacon 
of the Congregational church in Went- 
worth, which office he held until his 
death. He married Annie Maria 
Ramsey, of Rumney, who died Au- 
gust 19, 1867. ‘They were both very 
industrious, temperate, and exemplary 
in their lives, and for many years they 
were leading and worthy members of 
the church, to whose prosperity they 
were strongly devoted. They left 
seven children—four sons and three 
daughters, all of whom moved to Wis 
consin many years ago, except 
daughter who now resides in Con 
N. H. 

For many years after the first settle- 
ment of the town, the level space now 
occupied by the village common, and 
the two rows of houses, one on either 
side of the common, was occupied as 
a cemetery, and instead of the high- 
way that now runs through the village, 
the road then went south of the pres- 
ent village, near the brook, and on the 
north side of it, from where the Ells- 
worth hill road crossed the brook 
below the mill, on the west, to the 
end of the bridge that then crossed 
Baker’s river at the east or south-east 
of the village. After a time the high- 
way was changed and laid out up 


one 


rad, 
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where it now is. ‘The remains were re- 
moved from the burying-ground and 
put into the present cemetery at the 
north-west on the hill, and the common 
was laid out and conveyed to the 
town, and the houses were built on 
both sides the common, and the road 
was extended northerly across the 
plain and down the hill, and crossing 
the old road before’ alluded to at the 
Ephraim Paige place, went on and 
crossed 
Warren, and thus opened a way from 
Wentworth village to Warren, on the 
west side of Baker’s river, whereas be- 
fore the only way was up on the east 
side of the river or over Beech hill, as 
before stated. 

Many changes have been made in 
the highways in town, but the hills 
on the of the river are so 
high and so rugged that it is impossi 
ble that the roads that lead to them 
should be otherwise hard and 


west side 


than 
steep, and yet many of the best farms 


n town lie on these hills. But the 
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Baker’s river, in the town of 
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town seems to be rather deteriorating 
as a farming town. The young peo- 
ple are disposed to leave and go to 
the cities or to the West, and so strong 
has been this tendency that for many 
years the population has been dimin- 
ishing. It was largest in 1850 that it 
has ever been when the census has 
been taken. At that time there were 
1197 inhabitants; but in 1860 there 
were 1056; in 1870, 971; and in 
1880, only 939; and probably some- 
what less than that at the present time. 
Still, the village is kept in good con- 
dition, the houses and yards are kept 
in good repair, and every thing looks 
tidy and comfortable about the place. 
The drives in the neighborhood are 
very fine, and the scenery, as viewed 
from various points in the town, is un- 
surpassed for grandeur and for beauty. 
The location is healthy, and there are 
few places where individuals or fami- 
lies from the cities could spend a few 
months in the summer more pleasantly 
than here. 


TO 1883, IN THE NEW ENGLAND 


STATES AND IN THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS NORTH OF 


THE UNITED STATES 
TAINS 


LY JOSIAH 


{VD EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUN.- 


EMERY. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


The following account is from Brad- 
ford’s History of Plymouth Planta- 
tions, pages 366, 367: “ ‘This year 
(1638), about the ist or 2d of June, 
was a great and fearful earthquake ; 
it was in this place heard before it was 
felt. It came with a rumbling noise, 
or low murmur, like unto remote thun- 
der; it came from the nor’ward and 
passed southward. As the noise ap- 
proached nearer, the earth began to 
shake, and came at length with that 
violence as caused platters, dishes, and 
such like things as stood upon shelves, 
to clatter and fall down ; yea, persons 


were afraid of the houses themselves. 
It so fell out that at the same time 
divers of the chiefs of this town were 
met together at one house, conferring 
with some of their friends that were 
upon their removal from this place 
(as if the Lord would hereby show 
the signs of his displeasure in their 
shaking apieces and removal one from 
another). However, it was very ter- 
rible for the time, and as the men 
were set talking in the house, some 
women and others were without the 
doors, and the earth shook with that 
violence as they could not stand with- 
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out catching hold of the posts and 
pales that stood next them; but the 
violence lasted not long. And about 
half an hour or less came another 
noise and shaking, but neither so loud 
nor strong as the former, but quickly 
passed over, and so ceased. It was 
not only on the seacoast, but the In- 
dians felt it within land; and some 
ships that were upon the coast were 
shaken by it. So powerful is the 
mighty hand of the Lord as to make 
both the land and sea to shake, and 
the mountains to tremble before him 
when he pleases; and who can stay 
his hand? It was observed that the 
summers, for divers years together, 
after this earthquake, were not so hot 
and seasonable for the ripening of 
corn and other fruits as formerly, but 
more cold and moist, and subject to 
untimely frosts, by which, many times, 
much Indian corn came not to matu- 
rity ; but whether this was any cause, I 
leave it to naturalists to judge.” 

Johnson, in his ‘ Wonder-working 
Providence of Zion’s Saviour in New 
England,” as quoted by Mr. Brigham, 
says: “This year, 1638, the first day 
of the fourth month (June), about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the Lord 
caused a great and terrible earthquake, 
which was general throughout the 
English Plantations; the motion of 
the earth was such that it caused di- 
vers men (who had never heard of an 
earthquake before), being at work in 
the fields, to cast down their working 
tools, and run with ghastly, terrified 
looks to the next company they could 
meet withal; it came from the west- 
ern and uninhabited parts of the wil- 
derness and went the direct course.” 

The year at that time began in March, 
which will explain why June is called 
the fourth month. 

Dr. Dwight, in the first volume of 
his letters written in the beginning of 
the present century, speaks of the 
earthquakes of New England, and has 
knowledge of only nine having occur- 
red. Of this one (1638) he quotes 
Dr. Trumbull, the historian, who says : 
“This was a great and memorable 
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earthquake. It came with a report 
like continued thunder, or the rattling 
of numerous coaches on a_ paved 
street. The shock was so great that 
in many places the tops of chimneys 
were thrown down, and the pewter 
fell from the shelves. It shook the 
waters and ships in the harbors, and 
adjacent islands. The duration of 
the sound and tremor was about four 
minutes. The earth at turns was un- 
quiet for nearly twenty days. The 
weather was clear, the wind westerly, 
and the course of the earthquake from 
west to east.” 

The second earthquake in New 
England occurred March 5, 1643. 
“At seven o'clock in the morning,” 
says Gov. Winthrop, “ being the Lord’s 
day, there was a great earthquake. 
It came with a rumbling noise, like 
the former, but, through the Lord’s 
mercy, it did no harm.” ‘The above 
is the only notice I can find of this 
earthquake. Mr. Brigham says that 
Gov. Winthrop seems to be the only 
one of our early historians who notices 
it, and that it is mentioned in neither 
Mallet’s or Van Hoff’s catalogue. 

October 29, 1653, there was a slight 
shock of an earthquake, as mentioned 
in Coffin’s History of Newbury, page 
59 


In 1658 cccurred what is usually 
styled in the old histories “a great 


earthquake.” Morton says this year 
there was avery great earthquake in 
New England ; but no account of the 
day, hour, or direction is given: per- 
haps it was April 4. Van Hoff enu- 
merates this in his list, but gives no 
further particulars, referring simply to 
the *‘ Philosophical ‘Transactions’ as 
his authority. Mallet does the same. 
See William T. Brigham’s Historical 
Notes on the Earthquakes of New 
England, page 3. 

Professor Williams is also authority 
for a great earthquake in New Eng- 
land, January 31, 1660 (February 10, 
1661 ?). 

January 26, 1663, there was an earth- 
quake at the shutting in of the even- 
ing, one of the greatest in New Eng- 
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land, and on February sth another. 
The first shock continued above half 
an hour. On the same day, at even- 
ing, another, and did not cease till 
July following. Coffin, page 66. 

Mr. Brigham, in his Historical Notes, 
says: “ January 26, 1662, three violent 
shocks were felt in New England ; 
chimneys were thrown down.” Mor- 
ton, in his Memorial, as quoted by Mr. 
Brigham, says: ** February 5th, 1663 
(N.S.), at the shutting in of the evening 
there was a very great earthquake in 
New England, and the same night 
another, although something less than 
the former, and on the seventh an- 
other, about nine of the clock in the 
morning.” 

This earthquake, says Mr. Brigham, 
was severer in Canada than in the 
plantations of Massachusetts Bay. 
Clavigero declares, in his History of 
Mexico, that it overwhelmed a chain 
of mountains of freestone, more than 
two hundred miles long, and changed 
that large tract into a plain. 

Mr. Brigham’s reduction of Charle 


voix’s account of this earthquake is as 


follows: * About half past five in the 
evening, the heavens being very serene, 
there was suddenly heard a roar like 
that of a great fire. Immediately the 
buildings were shaken violently, and 
doors opened and shut of themselves 
with a great slamming. Bells rang 
without being touched, the walls split 
asunder, while the floors separated 
and fell down. ‘The fields were raised 
like precipices, and the mountains 
seemed to be moving out of their 
places. Animals were terrified and 
uttered strange cries. For nearly half 
an hour the trembling lasted, a most 
unusual tinte, but it began to abate in 
a quarter of an hour after. 

“The same evening, about eight 
o'clock, there was another equally vio- 
lent shock, and within half an hour 
two others equally violent. ‘The next 
day, about three hours from the morn- 
ing, there was a violent shock, which 
lasted a long time ; and the next night 
some counted thirty-two shocks, of 
which many were violent. Nor did 
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these earthquakes cease until the July 
following. New England and New 
York were shaken, as well as Canada, 
but in less degree, and the whole ter- 
ritory convulsed, so far as can be 
learned ; extended three hundred miles 
from east to west, and half as many 
from north to south. 

“Sometimes the shocks were sud- 
den, at others they came on gradually ; 
some seemed to be vertical, others 
horizontal. Springs and brooks were 
dried up or became sulphurous ; and 
some had their channel so completely 
altered as hardly to be recognized. 
Between ‘Tadoussac and Quebec, two 
mountains were shaken into the St. 
Lawrence. ‘The course of all these 
waves, when felt in New England, was 
from the northwest, and the center of 
disturbance was not far from the an- 
cient volcanoes of Montreal. On the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay houses 
were shaken so that pewter fell from 
the shelves, and the tops of many 
chimneys were broken; but as many 
of the latter were of rough stone, they 
were more easily overthrown.” 

January 26, 1662, old style, corre- 
sponds with February 5th, 1663. N. s. 
‘This will explain the apparent confu- 
sion, and renders it extremely probable, 
if not certain, that the earthquakes 
mentioned at these two dates are one 
and the same. 

Mr. Brigham is the only authority 
I can find for the earthquake of No- 
vember 6, 1662. 

March 6, 1665, N. s., violent shocks 
of earthquake were felt at ‘Tadoussac 
and Malbay, in Canada, according to 
Salemant. 

‘There was also, in Canada, accord- 
ing to the same authority, an earth- 
quake on the 25th of October, 1665, 
at 9.30 Pp. M., preceded by a noise 
louder than that of two hundred 
pieces of artillery, and “ lasting about 
the time of a miserere.” 

From October, 4665, to the great 
earthquake of 1727, I find nothing 
but this from Mr. Brigham’s Historical 
Notes. ‘ Earthquakes are mentioned 
in the years 1668, 1669, 1670, and 
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1706, but no account of them has 
been preserved. Neither Mallet nor 
Van Hoff mention them. Dr. Mather 
simply speaks of those occurring on 
the last two years ; and there was one 
in January, 1720; but all were so 
slight as to escape general notice, and 
no particulars have been recorded.” 
There is also this entry in Judge Sew- 
all’s diary: “* February 8, 1685, Sab- 
bath afternoon, there was an earth- 
quake.” 

I find this, also, in Rev. Richard 
Brown’s diary, as quoted by Joshua 
Coffin : 


“This year (1700) has been famous 
for three things, namely,—First, for 
that the winter was turned into sum 
mer, or at least we had little or none, 
the ground being bare for the most 
part, though we have had snow at 
some times, yet very shallow, not ex 
ceeding above twelve inches, and that 
by an advance of southern winds 
faded away speedily. Second, an 
earthquake on the last of January 
which was considerably great. ‘Third, 
another on the last of February, pass- 
ingly considerable.” 


( To be continued.) 





THAYERS’ HOTEL. 


LITTLETON. 


Nestling among the foot-hills of the 
Vi hite Mountains, on each side of the 
wild Ammonoosuc river, is the village of 
Littleton. For thrift and enterprise it 
is unexcelled. Occupying as it does the 
most available outlet for the large sec- 
tion lying to the north of the mountains, 
its merehants command « large trade. 
The scenery from every part of the 


village is impressive: the hills on every 


hand rising majestically, and only dwart- 
ed by the nearness of a great mountain 
chain. The river goes dashing through 
the town in crest downward leaps, each 
utilized by humen industry. Every body 
is busy cn the business street, trade 


comes freely from all the region around, 


new houses are being erected on every, 


hand, and all is activity. 


For the benetit of friends at a distance, 




















LITTLETON. 


we have taken a hasty glance at the 


various industries carried on in the 
village, and herewith report : 

‘There has been no failure of a busi- 
ness firm in town since 1857. lea 


estate has been steadily appreciati in 
value. It ships and receives more freight 
than any station north of Laconia. ‘The 
\pthorp Water Company's works supply 
the village with sprirg water, from a 
reservoir of half a million gallons, two 
hundred and fifty-six feet above the steps 
ol Thayers’ Ilotel. This reservoir is 
served through an eight-inch pipe. The 
second reservoir is one hundred and filteen 
feet higher than number one, and the 
fountain-head or reservoir number three 
of six acres, is about four hundred feet 
higher than number two. These last are 
connected with number one by a four- 
inch pipe, thus affording a never-failing 
soure: of supply. The capital of the 
company Was originally 830,000. 

The valuation of the town i> ove 
$1,540,000. ‘The selectmen for 1885-54, 
ure James H. Bailey, Dennis Wheeler, 
and Trueworthy L. Parker. George FE. 
Lovejoy is town-clerk; Alonzo Weeks is 


treasurer; Rey. F. IL. Lyford is the 
Superintending School Committee. In 
the Union District, Rev. F. H. Lyford, 


Benjamin F. Robinson, and William H. 
Mitchell, Esq., are the committee. The 
supervisors are William A. Haskins, 
John W. English. and Charles I. Daniels. 


OAK 


HILLS 
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Albert H. Bowman is chief of police. 
There is a volunteer Hook and Ladder 
Company; a Hose Company, and a Hand 
Engine. 

The railroad was opened to Littleton 
in: July, 1853. In after years, when the 
road extended to Lancaster, the 
citizens of the latter town sent to Little- 
ton a signal flag, thus intimating that 
the town would become a flag station. 
Robert Nelson was the first station 
agent; Horace E. Chamberlain succeded 
him; the present agent, Alden Quimby, 
has been at his post twenty-seven years. 


was 


Four NEW HOUSES are in process of 
construction by Ira Parker, Charles 
Parker, Col. Cyrus Eastman, and Ce arles 
I. Eastman. The Oak Hitt Hovse is 
conducted ty Capt. George Farr and 
Dr. John Jarvis, of Poston. There are 
eighty roms which are well filled dur- 
ing the summer season. H. L. Thayer & 
Son (Frank Thayer), conduct Thayers’ 
Hotel, a house unsurpassed in northern 
New Hampshire for home comforts. 
Union Hlousrt, managed by John M. 
Potter, is ceatrally located and commands 
its fair share of patronage. It accommo- 
dates fifty quests. 

The Y. M. C. A. was organized in 
1573, and has a public reading-room open 
every evening in the week, and carries 
on three or more gospel meetings weekly, 
beside daily prayer meetings. The 
\ssoc ation is active and does effective 


werk. Dr. S. C. Sawyer is president 





HOUSF. 
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J. F. Tilton, secretary, with a member- 
ship of seventy-five. 

THe LittLeton NationaL Bank, 
established in 1871 ; capital $150,000, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, 350,709.99 ; 
dividends, since 1576, 4 per cent. semi- 
annual, $116,931.20 on deposit. John 
Farr, president; Henry L. Tilton, vice- 
president ; Oscar C. Hatch, cashier; J. E. 
Harris, teller; Ruel W. Poor, book- 
keeper; Ilerbert . Denio, clerk. D.- 
rectors: John Farr, Henry L. Tilton, 
Eleazer 1. Parker, Cyrus Eastman, 
Oscar C. Hatch, Geo. B. Redington, and 
Geo. A. Bingham. ‘The company built 
their beautiful and substantial bank 
building in 1573, at 2n expense of 
$12,000. The effort of the bank officers 
has to foster and develop the 
bus’ ness of the town, and their policy 
has always been very liberal. 

Tue Litrteton Savings BANK, or- 
ganized in 1s7 1, has on deposit $626,565.- 
27; surplus and undivided profits, 822.- 
360.22; 4343 accounts open. Geo. A. 
Bingham, president; Henry L. Tilton, 
vice-president ; Oscar C. Hatch, secretary 
andtreasurer. Directors: Geo. A. Bing- 
ham, Henry L. Tilton, John Farr, Geo. 
B. Redinzton, Eleazer Bk. Parker, Otis 
G. Hale, Hartwell H. Southworth, Augus- 
tus A. Woolson, Nelson C. Farr, and 
Osear C. Hatch. 

Ira PARKER AND Company, manufac- 
turers of Littleton Saranac Buck Gloves, 
embarked in the manufacture of gloves 
in 1875; the company consists of Ira 
Parker, of Littleton, and M. 
Glazier, of Boston, Mass. The company 
employ between two and three hundred 
operatives in the factory, and many more 
in the adjoining country. The annual 
product is 50,000 dozen. The material 
used in the manufacturing is the native 
American deer-skins, tanned by the Page 
patent process in their own tannery. 
The goods are sold to New England and 
western jobbers,—some going to the 
western coast. Ira Parker was the origi- 
nal manufacturer of the Saranac gloves, 
which are made from leather tanned with 
the grain on. The monthly pay-roll 
reaches sometimes as high as $15,000. 

Tue Evrexa GLove MANUFACTUR- 
InG Company was established in March, 
1876. The company consists of Nelson 
Parker, 8S. Oscar Parker, Charles Parker, 
William F. Parker, Henry Merrill, and 
Porter B. Watson. ‘The capital of the 
eompany is $50,000. The company em- 
ploys fifty operatives in their factory, 
and some five hundred out side, manu- 


been 


( reorge 
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facturing from 12,000 to 15,000 dozen 
annually, doing a business of $125,000 
ayear. They claim to make the most 
serviceable and best buck-skin goods in 
America. ‘The raw deer-skins are select- 
ed from the best stock in the Chicago 
and St. Louis markets, shipped to the 
company’s tannery in Littleton, where 
they are t nned by an improved patent 
process with the grain on, rendering the 
leather strong as green hide, pliant, and 
alinost impervions to water. The leather 
is cut by dies into gloves and mittens at 
their factory, and made by hand with the 
best of linen thread. The market for 
the goods is found from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and is being extended to Europe 
(the writer has worn a pair of the 
Eureka gloves for two years, in all kinds 
of wet and cold weather, and they bid 
fair to become heir-looms in his family). 
They are as soft and pliant as when first 
worn. Nelson S., Osear, and Charles 
Parker, are brothers, sons of Silas Parker, 
formerly of Lisbon, well-known as a tan 
ner. William F. Parker is their cousin, 
a native of Lisbon. Ilenry Merrill is a 
native of Littleton. Porter B. Watson 
was formerly of Warner, and is treasurer 
of Coos county. Not a single dozen 
gloves of their annual products has been 
made from any material save buck-skins. 
Their goods have reached their present 
celebrity from the thorough workman- 
ship and excelent material empl. ved. 
Their patented swivel level button and 
buttoner, adds to the value of the 
Eureka gloves. Nelson Parker is presi- 
dent of the company; Henry Merrill, 
secretary and salesman; Charles Parker, 
treasurer. 

Waitt Mounxtatn Grove Works 
(Alonzo Weeks, (reorge >. Whittaker, 
and Robert Meiner), established in Jan- 
uary, 1881, manufacture grained tanned 
buck-gloves. The dry deer-skins are 
bougit in Chicago and New York, 
tanned at Waterford, Vt., cut, sewed and 
finished in their factory. They employ 
thirty-five operatives in the shop, and 
eighty to one hundred outside. The 
buck-gloves made by this firm are of 
leather, dressed with the grain on, which 
is claimed to be an excellence, because 
the leather thus prepared sheds water 
and will not stiffen from wetting. They 
are very durable and not expensive. 
The annual product for the past year has 
been 6000 dozen. The market for these 


gloves is in the North-west, where they 
are eagerly sought by all exposed to the 
inclemency of the northern winter. 


Mr. 














Weeks is a native of Danville, Vt. 
(born April 22, 1819), settled in Little- 
ton in 1843, and for thirty-eight years 
was in the boot and shoe business, until 
he went into the present firm. Mr. 
Whittaker is a native of Holliston, 
Mass. (born August 11, 1841), is by 
trade a woolen dyer and finisher; was in 
Littieton as a boy a few. years, and 
settled in town in September, 1880. 
Mr. Meiner is a native of Zeitz, Prussia 
(born May 31, 1543), migrated in 1868, 
settled in Littleton in 1875. He is a 
glove-maker by trade, learning the busi- 
ness in his native country. 

Tue Granite STATE GLove Co.— 
Charles L. Clay, Sherared Clay, Thomas 
Carlton, and Charles Mornil. Capital 
$20,000. Established 1882; manufactured 
3000 dozen during the past year, and are 
enlarging their works at Seythe Factory 
village, expecting to greatly enlarge their 
operations. ‘They make the Littleton 
glove, also the Plymouth glove. Charles 
L.. Clay is a native of Andover, settled 
in Littleton in 1581, and is a son-in-law 
of Henry C. Redington. Sherared Clay, 
is a cousin, from Plymouth, who married 
a daughter of Nathan Burns. Charles 
Morrill is also from Plymouth. ‘Thomas 
Carlton is a native of Littleton, son of 
the late Edmund Carlton, Esq., a nephew 
of Charles Carlton Coffin. ‘Their goods, 
wherever known, speak for their own 
merit. 

Tur New Hampsuire Scyrur Com- 
PANY was established by Ely and Reding- 
ton in 1836 (George W. Ely and George I’. 
Redington). In 1842 the tirm became 
Henry C. Redington & Co., which was 
until 1856. In 1871 it was established 
as at present, the two founders 
still interested. The compar y manufac- 
ture two thousand dozen per year, and 
sell about two to three thousand dozen. 

Titton & GoopaLt (George H. Tilton 
and Fred. E. Goodall), are engaged in 
the manufacture of full-fashioned Little- 
ton South-down underwear. They use 
the most improved machinery, employ 
skilled labor and make a very fine quality 
of goods, which is in great demand 
wherever introduced. ‘Their markets are 


being 


in Boston and Chicago, where their 
goods are eagerly sought. The firm was 
established in the winter of 1882-3. 


They employ twelve operatives, and 
have already established a fine business. 
They are both natives of the town, young, 
enthusiastic, and aim to push for a lead- 
ing place among New England manufac- 
turers, by honest and persistent work. 
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The wool used by the firm is of the 
highest grade, and the products are un- 
excelled by any. Among the qualities 
of their goods are these: they are war- 
rented fast colors, seamless, and will not 
crock or rip. 

BeNnJAMIN W. KiLBurN employs six- 
teen operatives making his famous stereo- 
scopic views. He makes 600,000 per 
year. 

Eaton & ENGiisu (Charles Eaton and 
Fred. Hl. English), deal, wholesale and 
retail, in flour, grain, groceries, crockery, 
glassware, fruits, and canned goods. 
‘The firm was established in March, 1883. 
They succeeded Eaton & Green. Mr. 
Eaton is a native of Landaff, and settled 


and went into business in Littleton in 
1868 at his present stand. Mr. English 
isa native of Hartland, Vt., but has 


lived in town since 1861. 

Epson, Bartey & Eaton (George A. 
Edson, James Il. Bailey, and Henry A. 
Eaton), were established as a firm in 
September, 1882. The business was 
first started in 1836, by Colby & East- 
man. Ethan M. Colby, the senior, now 
lives in Colebrook; the junior member 
of the firm being Col. Cyrus Eastman, 
well-known throughout the state as a 
successful financier. In 1838 the firm 
name became Eastman, Mellish & Co., 
and so continued until 1843, when it was 
changed to Eastman, Tilton & Co., 
Franklin Tilton being the junior mer- 
ber. In 1853, Col. Eastman took his 
brother, Frank J. Eastman into part- 
nership under the firm name of C. and 
F. J. Eastman. Frank J. Eastman re- 
tired in 1558 (and in after years settled 
in Tilton, and at present is the wide 
awake correspondent of the Laconia 
Democrat ia that village), and the firm 
resumed the name of Eastman, Tilton & 
Co., Charles F. Eastman being the Co. 
In 1857, Mr. Tilton died, and Col. East- 
man took his son, Charles F. Eastman, 
into the business. ‘The present firm do 
a large wholesale and retail business at 
the “depot store” in flour, grain, 
groceries, general hardware, blacksmith 
supplies, painting materials, stoves, 
wooden-ware, hollow-ware, agricultural 
implements, salt, lime, cement, and 
general’ merchandise. Mr. Edson and 
Mr. Bailey are natives of Littleton; Mr. 
Eastman of Franconia, and the firm are 
young men of energy, capacity, and enter- 
prise. 

Dow Brorners (Arthur F. Dow and 
Robert M. Dow), deal in dry goods, 
groceries, and general merchandise. The 
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firm was established in 1879, succeeding 
the firm of Farr & Dow. The Dow 
brothers are natives of Littleton. The 
firm are enlarging their store and have 
added a wholesale department to their 
retail trade, and are rapidly building up 
a good business in northern New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

SOUTHWORTH & Lovesoy are dealers 
in dry and fancy goods, groceries, boots, 
shoes, andcrockery. Hartwell H. South- 
worth is a native of Fairlee, Vt., and 
<tarted in business in Littleton in 1868, 
with George Farr. [In 1873, Mr. Farr 
left the firtn, and George E. Lovejoy 
entered it. 

The firm of BeELLows & Son (Win. 
J. Bellows, William Il. Bellows and 
(reorge S. Bellows), dealers in carpets, 
vil-cloths, clothing, hats, caps, crockery, 
ylass-ware,window-shades and wall-paper, 
was established in 1573. Mr. Bellows 
is a native of Walpole, a brother of 
Hon. Henry A. Bellows, Chief Justice of 
New Ilampshire. 

E.sripGe Firnt, jeweler, has a hand- 
somely fitted up store, and carries a 
large stock of jewelry, watches, clocks, 
silver and plated ware, spectacles, hand- 
bags, and ornamental articles. He also 
deals in ammunition, fire-arms and sew- 
ing-machines. Mr. Flint is a native of- 
Shrewsbury, Mass., learned his trade in 


Worcester, and settled in Littleton in 
1865. 
STEPHEN Ovuvranxp conducts a_res- 


taurant for ladies and gentlemen, and 
deals in confectionery, fruit, teas, coffees, 
spices, pipes and cutlery. He sells most 
of the oysters used in the vicinity. Mr. 
Ouvrand is a native Quebec, and 
started in business in Littleton in 1S7v. 
Phileas F. Ouvrand, his 
sistant. 

Cuarces C. Svitu manufactures tin 
ware, and deals in stoves, lead pipe, 
iron pipe, lamps, and kitchen furniture. 
Mr. Smith is a native of Danville, Vt., 
but has resided in Littleton fifty vears, 


his as- 


son, 1s 
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since Oct. 23, 1833. There are four em- 
ployed in the concern. 

Cuarces C. Smirn deals in stoves 
and manufactures tin ware. The family 
have been in business in town for half a 
century. 

Wirser F. Ronis & Co., apothecary, 
deals in drugs, medicines, toilet articles 
and faney goods. Makes a specialty of 


trusses, and has a first-class establish- 
ment. Mr. Robins is a native of the 
town, and has been in’ business since 
1878. 


Titton Brorurns (Jolin F. and Fred. 
A. Tilton), dealers in gentlemen's fur- 
nishing ready-made clothing, 
boots, shoes, hats and caps, carry a large 
stock, and do a good business. They are 
driving, enterprising young men. The 
firm was organized in 1870. They are 
the sons of Franklin Tilton, late of the 
firm of Eastman & Tilton, and a native 
of the town. 

Orena Crlotruinc House. Lane & 
Stocker (Gilbert E. Lane and George Kk. 
Stocker), in Tilton’s new Opera Block, 
deal in clothing, furnishing goods, hats 
and caps and carry a large and well 
sorted stock, and are doing a large busi- 
ness. Mr. Lane is anative of Lancaster: 
Mr. Stocker of Windsor, Vt. ‘The firm 
was established March, 1882. 

Lorin P. Corr, dealer in and 
stationery, on one side of his store, boots 
and shoes, on the other, offers goods fut 
the understanding, which the public ap 
preciate. Ile is the authorized agent 
in Littleton to receive subseriptions for 
the Granxrre Montury. 

J.J. Barnerr & Sons (James J., Geo. 
W. and Allien J. Barrett), are 
in the insurance and conveyai 
Hess, representing eleven fire and one 
life company. The senior member of 
the firm is anative of Bethlehem, an: 
has resided in Littleton since about 1855 

There are many more business houses 
inthe village, but time forbids our ¢ 
ing more into details. 
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